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"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  . . ." 

(John  15:13) 
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"But  Marine 
Were  light" 
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Casualties 


I      HIS  old,  battered  chest  now 

M  holds  all  my  priceless,  earthly 
treasures.  Each  of  these  mementos 
brings  a  memory  of  our  wondrous 
life  together. 

After  the  telegram  from  the  De- 
fense Dept.  brought  us  news  of 
your  father's  death  in  Korea,  we 
came  here  often.  Perhaps  we  felt 
closer  to  him  here  with  these  things 
he  had  collected  and  cherished.  It 
was  then  you  named  the  chest,  "Our 
Shrine." 

Tonight  I  came  here  to  put  the 
telegram  that  came  yesterday  from 
the  Defense  Dept.  with  the  one 
about  Korea.  They  might  have  been 
written  with  a  carbon,  except  for 
the  difference  in  time  and  place, 
and  the  suffix  of  Sr.  and  Jr. 

On  your  last  leave  you  came  jig 
dancing  in  here  with  your  saluta- 
tion, "Hi  Mom,  what's  for  eats?"  I 
had  been  rearranging  articles  in  the 
chest,  and  you  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  some  things  still  on  the 
floor,  and  we  relived  some  memories. 

"Your  father  brought  me  this 
golden  curl  of  your  hair  when  you 
were  two  years  old;  he  had  taken 
you  to  the  barbershop  for  your  first 
haircut.  I  brushed  away  a  tear  when 
I  saw  the  baby  look  was  gone;  but 
your  father  was  beaming,  and  I 
think,   dreaming  of  you  having  his 


By  Julia  Woods 

old  place  on  the  team  at  the  Point. 
And  here  is  the  picture  of  your  first 
love  —  a  little  second  grade  girl  with 
pig- tails,  freckles,  and  a  missing 
front  tooth.  You  didn't  know  her 
last  name,  she  was  just  "Angie" 
and  "very  beautiful."  How  you 
laughed  when  you  put  your  first 
pair  of  boots  beside  your  big, 
Marine  boots.  Your  grandmother 
made  this  blue  gingham  bonnet  for 
you  when  you  were  two  months 
old.  We  were  stationed  in  Texas 
and  she  thought  the  bonnet  would 
protect  your  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
that  "awful,  hot  Texas  sun." 

IN  THIS  large  box  are  the  me- 
mentos of  another  farm  boy  who 
became  a  man  —  strong,  handsome, 
debonair  and  completely  dedicated 
to  his  duties  in  the  Army  and  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  His  record  at 
the  Point  was  always  good;  later  in 
his  career,  his  record  was  sometimes 
exceptional.  These  ribbons,  citation, 
insignias  and  medals  —  one  awarded 
posthumously,  help  tell  the  story  of 
his  Army  career.  He  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  finest  that  West  Point 
and  America  had  to  offer. 

Sometimes  his  assignments  took 
him  away  from  us  for  months,  but 
no  matter  how  far  apart  we  were 


geographically,  I  always  felt 
wrapped  and  protected  in  his  love. 
The  news  from  Korea  shattered  my 
world  and  part  of  me  died. 

Your  father  wanted  us  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  No  matter  where  orders 
had  taken  us  through  the  years,  this 
farm  had  been  our  island  of  per- 
manency, our  homeplace  in  this 
world.  Your  father  loved  this  farm 
as  his  father  had  loved  it.  He  said 
there    was    family   continuity    here. 


gether.  And  all  these  pictures,  pic- 
tures, pictures  —  this  one  of  you  in 
your  cap  and  gown,  how  young  you 
look  —  and  you  are  so  beautiful  to 
me  —  oh!  .  .  .  my  son!  .  .  .  my  son! 
...  I  shall  say  good-by  to  you  here, 
but  before  I  go  I  want  to  say, 
"Thank  you"  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things  for  the  priceless  gift  he  en- 
trusted to  me  twenty-four  years  ago. 
Perhaps  I  have  failed  at  times  in 
my   stewardship,   but   I   am   deeply 


He  wanted  you  to  know  the  dis- 
cipline of  hard  work  on  the  farm, 
as  he  had  known  it;  and  to  know 
the  different  pleasures  the  rhythm 
of  the  seasons  can  bring  to  farm 
folks. 

NOW  I  must  put  things  in  order 
in  the  old  chest.  Your  year- 
books, dance  programs  —  some  very 
interesting  comments  penciled  in 
some  of  these  dance  programs,  pic- 
tures   and    papers    all    jumbled    to- 
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and  humbly  grateful  for  the  joyous 
years  he  permitted  me  to  have  with 
you. 

The  splendors  of  heaven  must  be 
even  more  glorious  these  days  as 
the  celestial,  martial  music  sounds 
the  beat  for  you  gallant  ones  as  you 
proudly  march  to  the  Great  Throne, 
there,  with  bowed  heads,  you  kneel 
to  worship  and  pay  homage  to  your 
Supreme  Commander-in-Chief  — 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. ■  ■ 


Tke 
Stubb 


orn 


D 


eacon 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


'Stonewall"   Jackson 


'Sacrifice  your  life  rather  than  your  word!" 


THE  JULY  sun  was  hot  as  the 
Union  army  clashed  with  the 
Confederates  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
nassas. Federals  at  Washington  had 


assumed  the  battle  would  be  an  easy 
victory  —  that  it  might  even  end  the 
rebellion.  And  as  a  result  of  this 
thinking  hundreds  of  spectators  — 


including  smartly-dressed  ladies  with 
picnic  lunches  —  had  poured  out  of 
Washington  to  watch  the  fun. 

Jackson  and  his  First  Brigade  had 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  when  the  order 
came  to  rush  to  Manassas  and  help 
General  Beauregard  who  was  greatly 
outnumbered  by  McDowell's  army. 

Getting  across  the  mountains  to 
Manassas  in  time  was  the  problem. 
Sitting  astride  Little  Sorrel,  his  big 
feet  almost  dragging  the  ground, 
Jackson  passed  on  the  news  and  be- 
gan to  urge  his  men  on.  He  kept 
repeating,  "Close  up,  men.  Press  on." 

With  his  old  cadet  cap  riding  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  and  his  shovel 
beard  rubbing  his  chest,  Jackson 
didn't  look  much  like  a  commander. 
But  he  didn't  need  to  look  like  a 
commander.  His  stunning  success 
at  Falling  Waters  had  convinced  his 
native  Virginians  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  leader. 

The  thought  of  a  fight  inspired 
the  men  and  quickened  their  pace. 
They  climbed  the  mountains  and 
waded  the  Shenandoah  River  and 
kept  going  for  eighteen  tedious 
hours.  At  2  a.m.  Jackson  let  them 
rest.  And  since  he  wanted  all  of 
them  to  be  in  good  condition,  he 
did  not  post  a  sentinel.  Instead,  he 
watched  over  the  men  himself. 

At  dawn  Jackson  awakened  the 
men  and  marched  them  on  to  Pied- 
mont where  a  train  was  waiting  to 
take  them  to  Manassas  Junction. 
As  the  men  crowded  into  the  un- 
comfortable cars  they  did  so  with 
confidence.  They  knew  down  in 
their  bones  that  Old  Jack  would 
lead  them  to  victory. 


The  battle  was  going  on  when 
Jackson  arrived.  At  first  he  and  his 
men  were  placed  in  reserve.  Then 
the  semaphore  signalled  that  the 
Confederates  had  been  outflanked 
on  the  left.  A  moment  later  it  be- 
came evident  that  their  right  was 
also  in  trouble.  Terror  gripped  the 
ranks  and  they  began  to  fall  back 
in  confusion.  Jackson  now  moved 
in,  lining  his  men  up  at  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Henry  House 
Hill. 

General  Lee  tried  to  rally  his 
men,  but  this  seemed  impossible. 
"They  are  beating  us  back,"  he  com- 
plained to  Jackson.  "Sire,"  replied 
Jackson,  his  blue  eyes  gleaming, 
"we'll  give  them  the  bayonet." 

Later,  General  Lee  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  inspire  his  South  Carolin- 
ians, rode  into  the  midst  of  his  men, 
and  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the 
First  Brigade,  shouted:  "Look! 
There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a 
stone  wall!  Rally  behind  the  Vir- 
ginians!" 

Jackson,  in  turn,  placed  a  crisp 
order.  "Hold  your  fire  until  they  are 
on  you,  then  fire  and  give  them  the 
bayonet.  And  when  you  charge,  yell 
like  furies." 

Mostly  because  of  Jackson's  flam- 
boyant daring,  the  Confederates 
won  and  the  Federals  retreated  in 
confusion.  From  then  on  both  sides 
knew  the  war  wasn't  a  lark.  And 
also  from  then  on  Old  Jack  was 
known  as  "Stonewall"  in  both  the 
North  and  South. 

Back  in  Lexington,  friends 
crowded  the  post  office  for  late  news. 
Soon  a  letter  was  handed  Dr.  White, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Recognizing  his  deacon's  handwrit- 
ing, he  nervously  ripped  it  open. 
The  letter  read: 

"My  dear  Pastor,  In  my  tent  last 
night,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  service, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  failed  to 
send  you  my  contribution  to  our 
colored  Sunday  school.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  my  check  for  that  object. 

Yours  faithfully,  T.  J.  Jackson." 

As  founder  of  the  Negro  Sunday 
school,  Jackson  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  its  progress.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  interested  in  Christianity  he  in- 
sisted on  prayer  meetings  for  his 
men;  dumped  the  whiskey  his  men 
captured  from  Pope's  Federals;  and 
whenever  possible  stayed  with  the 
Presbyterian  pastor.  It  was  because 
of  this  religious  zeal  that  he  was 
sometimes  admiringly  dubbed  "The 
Blue-eyed  Deacon." 

THOMAS  Jonathan  Jackson  was 
the  third  child  of  Jonathan  Jack- 
son, an  ambitious  but  unsuccessful 
lawyer.  Tom  made  his  appearance  in 

K Clarksburg,  Virginia  on  January  21, 
824.  Two  years  later  typhoid  in- 
aded  the  city.  Tom's  oldest  sister 
ontracted  the  fever  and  died.  Later, 
be  father  who  had  tenderly  nursed 
her,  also  died;  and  then,  the  day 
after  his  death,  another  child  was 
born. 

Mother  Julia  was  penniless;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of 
friends,  the  destitute  family  would 
have  starved.  Four  years  later  Julia 
remarried.  But  this  solved  few 
problems,  for  Captain  Blake  Wood- 
son was  not  a  good  provider.  The 


children  moved  in  with  others. 

When  he  was  seven  Tom  was 
summoned  to  his  mother's  death- 
bed; and  two  years  later  his  step- 
father passed  away.  Cradled  in 
tragedy  and  insecurity,  Tom  swiftly 
learned  to  be  self-reliant.  At  eleven 
he  was  earning  money  as  a  fisher- 
man, and  two  years  later  he  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  where  he 
earned  his  way  by  cutting  wood  for 
the  steamboats. 

Longing  to  advance,  he  applied 
for  an  appointment  to  West  Point. 
Unfortunately,  his  mathematics  was 
not  up  to  the  level  required  on  the 
examination.  Nevertheless,  he  tried 
again  and  this  time  he  was  success- 
ful. 

The  day  he  stepped  into  the 
school  was  a  great  day  for  him;  but 
many  who  saw  him  found  it  hard  to 
hide  their  smiles.  Most  of  the  cadets 
were  from  well-to-do  homes  and 
were  accustomed  to  spit-and-polish. 
His  zeal  to  learn,  however,  was  so 
great,  he  didn't  mind  the  mild  josh- 
ing aimed  his  way. 

A  classmate  remembered  his 
struggles.  "We  were  studying  alge- 
bra and  analytical  geometry  that 
winter,  and  Jackson  was  very  low 
in  his  class.  Just  before  the  signal 
'lights  out'  he  would  pile  up  his 
grate  with  anthracite  coal,  and  lying 
prone  before  it  on  the  floor,  would 
work  away  at  his  lessons  by  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  which  scorched  his 
very  brain,  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night." 

Jackson  prepared  a  little  book  of 
maxims  which  he  aimed  to  follow. 
A    significant    one    read:    "Sacrifice 
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your  life  rather  than  your  word." 
And  these  were  truths  he  was  de- 
termined to  follow.  Always! 

Through  extremely  hard  work,  he 
rose  from  fifty-first  in  his  first  class 
to  seventeenth  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation.  Among  his  classmates 
were  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  George 
Edward  Pickett.  Tom  never  forgot 
how  the  cadets  laughed  when  Grant 
was  made  a  sergeant.  They  said  the 
reason  was  because  he  couldn't  keep 
in  step! 

FOLLOWING  a  successful  stint 
in  the  Mexican  War,  he  returned 
to  Lexington  to  teach  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  with  the  rank  of 
major.  In  the  Institute  he  was  re- 
membered as  an  extremely  dull  and 
eccentric  professor.  Laws,  he  felt, 
were  passed  to  be  obeyed;  and  he 
intended  to  obey  them  even  though 
he  had  to  stand  at  attention  in  the 
rain. 

It  was  in  Lexington  that  his  inter- 
est in  Christianity  reached  a  new 
zenith.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  November  22,  1851,  and 
he  considered  this  date  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  dates  in  his  life. 
He  soon  became  a  "pillar."  It  was 
said  that  whenever  the  doors  were 
opened  Jackson  was  in  his  pew.  An 
opened  New  Testament  was  often  in 
his  hands  and  he  was  constantly 
studying  theology.  Some  said  that 
he  should  have  been  a  preacher. 

When  deacons  were  elected  in 
1858,  he  was  among  the  chosen 
three.  He  was  a  strict  tither  and 
worked  hard  at  all  of  his  assign- 
ments, one  of  which  was  to  distrib- 
ute alms  to  the  needy.   The  Bible 
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was  his  guide,  and  if  he  discovered 
he  had  made  a  misstatement  to 
someone  he  was  willing  to  trudge  a 
mile  in  the  rain  in  order  to  correct 
it. 

In  1854  he  married  a  preacher's 
daughter.  The  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  but  she  lived  for  only  fourteen 
months.  Later,  he  remarried.  And 
again  it  was  a  preacher's  daughter. 
Jackson  made  it  a  point  to  never 
smoke,  dance,  play  cards  or  drink. 
And  for  years  he  even  refused  to 
drink  tea  or  coffee! 

But  his  years  in  Lexington  were 
dull  years,  that  is  they  were  dull 
when  we  compare  them  to  his  war 
years.  Jackson  needed  action,  and 
the  War  between  the  States  pro- 
vided action.  Neither  he  nor  his 
opponents  had  a  dull  moment! 

SITTING  on  cracker  boxes  cap- 
tured from  the  Federals  the  day 
before,  Stonewall  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  bent  over  a  map.  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker  with  an  army  of  130,000 
was  determined  to  smash  Lee  once 
and  for  all.  He  crossed  the  river 
upstream  from  the  Confederate  for- 
tifications; and  then  leaving  an  army 
to  guard  Fredricksburg,  he  planned 
to  push  through  the  Wilderness  — 
an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of 
thick  undergrowth  —  force  Lee  into 
the  open  and  destroy  him  there. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do?" 
asked  Lee. 

Pointing  to  a  road  with  his  finger, 
Jackson  replied  that  he  intended  to 
lead  his  entire  army  around  Hooker 
and  strike  him  unexpectedly  from 
the  rear.  It  was  a  fantastically  daring 
plan,    for    they    were    greatly    out- 


numbered.  But  Lee  was  confident 
that  the  Stubborn  Deacon  would  suc- 
ceed. And  in  order  to  help  him,  Lee 
ordered  the  10,000  men  in  front 
of  the  Federals  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  McLaws  and  Anderson,  to 
maintain  a  constant  fire.  This  would 
distract  Hooker  and  keep  him  from 
noticing  Jackson's  encircling  move- 


by  some  North  Carolinians.  Terri- 
fied, Little  Sorrel  bolted  and  Jack- 
son's head  struck  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends  and  they  began  to 
carry  him  to  the  rear.  Nevertheless, 
Stonewall's  mind  was  still  sharp. 
Speaking  above  the  din  of  battle, 
he  gave  his  last  order:    "You  must 


"Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees."  He  then  closed  his  eyes  and 
was  gone. 


ment;  for  even  though  there  were 
many  trees,  a  column  ten  miles  long 
was  hard  to  conceal! 

Jackson  started  out  at  dawn.  His 
face  was  slightly  flushed,  but  there 
was  victory  in  his  eyes.  That  after- 
noon at  3,  Jackson  sent  his  last 
dispatch  to  Lee.  "The  enemy  has 
made  a  stand  at  Chancellor's,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  Chancellors- 
ville.  I  hope  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  attack.  I  trust  an  ever-kind 
Providence  will  bless  us  with  great 
success." 

By  6  p.m.  Jackson  was  ready  and 
the  bugles  were  sounded.  A  moment 
later  25,000  Confederates  were  yell- 
ing and  charging  Hooker's  totally 
unprepared  men.  An  almost  com- 
plete route  followed.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  victories  in  the 
long,  dreadful  history  of  warfare. 
And  if  Jackson,  like  Joshua,  had 
been  able  to  make  the  sun  stand 
still,  he  would  have  destroyed  Hook- 
er's entire  army! 

But  alas,  that  night  as  he  was 
riding  along  the  line  to  encourage 
his   men,   he  was   accidentally   shot 


hold  your  ground,  General  Pender; 
you  must  hold  out  to  the  last,  sir." 

That  Sunday  morning  at  2  A.M. 
his  left  arm  was  amputated.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  it  seemed  that 
he  would  recover.  But  then  pneu- 
monia set  in.  Dr.  McGuire  worked 
frantically,  but  he  could  do  nothing. 

"Doctor,  Anna  informs  me  that 
you  have  told  her  that  I  am  to  die 
today;  is  it  so?" 

Yes,  what  his  wife  Anna  said  was 
true.  "Very  good,  very  good,  it  is 
all  right,"  said  Jackson,  smiling  at 
her.  Then  he  fell  unconscious.  A 
long  silence  followed  as  he  struggled 
with  his  breath.  Then  suddenly  he 
cried  out:  "Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  pre- 
pare for  action!  Pass  the  infantry  to 
the  front!  Tell  Major  Hawks  .  .  ." 
He  never  finished  the  sentence. 

Then  after  another  pause,  he  said: 
"Let  us  cross  over  the  river,  and  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  He 
then  closed  his  eyes  and  was  gone. 
It  was  Sunday,  May  10,  1863. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  the  Blue-eyed, 
Stubborn    Deacon    was    thirty-nine. 
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"Merely  teach  facts?" 


By  Mercedes  Holloway 


P 

JLol 


OLLY  DALTON'S  cheeks 
burned  with  indignation  as  she  sat 
opposite  Mr.  Nichols,  the  principal 
of  Grantland  School.  Her  warm 
brown  eyes  so  capable  of  melting 
icy  reserve,  now  flashed  with  a  cold 
steel  glint  as  words  marched  off  her 
tongue  like  martinets. 

"But,  Mr.  Nichols,  sex  educa- 
tion demands  moral  education." 

Brad  Nichols  creaked  his  swivel 
chair  to  the  left  avoiding  Polly's 
gaze,  a  reflex  acquired  over  years 
of   dealing   with   irate   parents    and 


disgruntled  teachers. 
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"I  have  no  intention  of  having 
Grantland  School  made  a  test  case 
in  a  court  battle,  Mrs.  Dalton.  Let 
the  Madeleine  Murrays  go  elsewhere 
for  their  publicity.  Last  year's  epi- 
sode —  your  reference  to  God  dur- 
ing class  discussion,  set  off  a  furor 
here  at  Grantland  I  do  not  wish  re- 
peated." 

"A  furor?  Two  parents?" 

"Two  or  twenty-two  it  makes  no 
difference.  The  public  school  system 
operates  on  the  premise  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Show  your 
film  without  discussion.  Our  purpose 
here  is  to  merely  teach  the  facts." 

"Merely  teach  facts?"  Polly  was 
on  her  feet  raising  herself  to  her  full 
five-feet  three-inches. 

"Mr.  Nichols,  we're  not  teaching 
the  operation  of  a  Ford  motor  truck. 
We're  involved  with  human  beings, 
flesh  and  blood.  We've  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  these  kids." 

Mr.  Nichols  swung  his  chair  cen- 
ter, his  jaw  hardened  against  his 
flaccid  cheeks.  Shuffling  the  papers 
on  his  desk  he  dismissed  her  with: 
"Very  well,  Mrs.  Dalton,  you  may 
teach  all  the  morals  you  wish  as 
long  as  you  refrain  from  the  use  of 
words  like  good,  bad  and  God." 

Polly  grabbed  her  armload  of 
books  and  turned  on  her  heel.  All 
the  way  to  the  school  parking  lot 
she  fumed. 

"Even  driver's  education  teaches 
more  than  facts;  it  deals  with  emo- 
tions, human  error  and  conse- 
quences." 

As  she  swung  her  white  Nova  out 
of  the  parking  lot  and  headed  home 
she  still  smarted  from  Mr.  Nichols' 
ultimatum. 


LAST  year  sex  education  zoomed 
into  Grantland  Elementary  with 
all  the  aplomb  of  a  modern  day 
Lady  Godiva  astride  a  Mustang. 
Zoomed  that  is,  until  it  slammed 
smack  up  against  the  speed  bumps 
of  Polly's  moral  convictions. 

The  discussion  period  following  a 
film  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
girls  bogged  down  in  rebuttal  over 
the  inappropriateness  of  provocative 
dress,   namely,  see-through  blouses. 

Terry  Evans,  leader  and  spokes- 
man for  the  sixth  grade  "in"  group 
came  up  with:  "What's  wrong  with 
the  naked  body,  Mrs.  Dalton?  I 
think  it's  beautiful." 

"Indeed,  the  human  body  is  beau- 
tiful, Terry,  for  it  was  created  by 
a  master  artist  and  designer.  But,  is 
a  bluebird  more  beautiful  without 
its  plummage;  the  bold-stripped 
zebra  more  beautiful  shorn  of  its 
coat?  God  extends  to  man  a  unique 
gift,  choice  of  his  own  adornment. 
Man  is  God's  partner  in  creation." 

Before  school  closed  for  the  day 
the  hot-line  to  Brad  Nichols'  office 
sizzled  with  invective  and  a  demand 
for  Polly's  head.  Polly  had  used  the 
name  of  God  —  in  vain. 

As  she  braked  to  a  halt  at  the 
stoplight  Polly  felt  a  hollow,  sinking 
sensation  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach. 
A  vision  of  Ginny  Nelson  passed  be- 
fore her.  Ginny,  last  year  a  carefree 
sixth  grader  at  Grantland,  this  year 
was  a  matron  in  Junior  High,  her 
small  tummy  swollen,  heavy  with 
child,  mature  beyond  her  years. 
Polly  shuddered. 

"Facts  be  damned,"  she  said 
aloud.  But  she  knew  Brad  had  valid 
reason  for  his  decision.  Two  lawsuits 
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were  already  pending  against  teach- 
ers. She  had  no  desire  to  add 
another  to  the  list  by  failing  to  fol- 
low his  directive. 

But  if  she  could  just  set  a  tone! 
If  she  could  place  the  whole  sub- 
ject on  a  little  higher  plane,  she 
would  forego  a  discussion  period. 
Could  you  really  reach  beyond  facts 
without  words  like  good,  bad  and 
God? 

AS  she  pulled  into  the  driveway 
XjL  she  was  relieved  to  see  Jim's 
station  wagon.  It  was  Thursday,  ex- 
ecutive club  night,  so  he  was  home 
early  to  shower  and  shave.  Husbands 
were  such  necessary  people  for 
straightening  out  the  emotional  up- 
heavals of  working  wives!  At  least 
Jim  was.  He  was  her  sounding  board 
and  balance  wheel,  always  so  logical 
and  objective. 

She  plopped  her  books  on  the 
dinette  table  and  poured  a  glass  of 
tea  from  the  refrigerator.  Jim 
emerged  from  the  shower  wrapped 
in  a  blue  terry  robe  and  gave  Polly 

Ka  hug  and  gentle  peck  on  the  cheek. 
"Me  too,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  the 
tea.  Then  he  studied  her  face. 
"What's    bugging    you    Pol?    You 
look  glum." 

The  ice  cubes  tinkled  in  the 
glasses  as  Polly  carried  them  to  the 
den.  She  handed  one  to  Jim  and  sat 
opposite  him  in  the  recliner  chair. 
Then  words  tumbled  out  betraying 
her  fury  as  she  recounted  her  con- 
ference with  Brad  Nichols  that  after- 
noon. 

"I  can't  let  films  do  my  teaching. 
I'm  not  about  to  let  a  machine  or  a 
piece  of  celluloid  replace  me." 


Jim  set  his  glass  on  the  coffee 
table. 

"Wait  a   minute  Pol,   don't  race 

your  motor.  You  always  take  these 

things vtoo  seriously.  After  all,  this  is 

the  space  age.  Most  kids  could  teach 

you  a  few  things  on  the  subject  of 

»> 
sex. 

"That's  the  trouble.  They  think 
they  know  it  all,  and  we  adults 
think  they  know  it  all,  but  how 
much  real  knowledge  and  insight  do 
you  think  Ginny  Nelson  had?  Not 
enough  to  keep  her  out  of  trouble." 

"Ginny  Nelson?  Oh,  the  little 
seventh-grader  —  the  one  that's 
pregnant?" 

"Yes,  she  didn't  know  all  the  an- 
swers. Some  of  our  kids  are  terribly 
naive.  I  was  flabbergasted  last  week 
when  Rick  Barnes  came  up  to  me 
fighting  mad  and  demanded  to  know 
why  the  girls  were  going  to  see  a 
film  that  the  boys  weren't  allowed 
to  see.  Tt's  about  sex,  isn't  it,'  he 
said. 

"I  told  him,  'Not  exactly.  Its  a 
film  just  for  the  girls  because  it 
mainly  concerns  them.  It's  a  film  on 
menstruation.' 

'  'Menstruation?'  he  says,  'Well,  if 
its  really  just  for  the  girls  then  why 
don't  they  call  it  Womenstruation?' 
That  from  a  man  of  the  world." 

Jim  roared.  "Save  that  one  for 
Reader's  Digest.  But  as  far  as  Ginny 
is  concerned  —  you  can't  hold  your- 
self responsible.  Looks  like  Mr.  Nic- 
hols has  spelled  it  out  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  Your  job's  at  stake.  You 
can't  beat  city  hall.  If  you  can't  lick 
'em,  Pol,  join  'em." 

With  that  Jim  headed  toward  the 
bedroom  to  dress  while  Polly  busied 
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herself  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course, 
Jim  was  right.  It  still  helped  to  talk 
it  out  and  get  a  load  off  her  chest. 
She'd  abide  by  Brad's  decision. 
What  else  could  she  do? 

THAT  night  Polly  lay  awake  long 
after  she  had  gone  to  bed.  She 
dozed  fitfully  as  she  usually  did 
after  an  emotional  upset.  In  the 
half-haze  of  sleeping  and  waking 
Jim's  words  kept  repeating  them- 
selves. "It's  the  space  age.  If  you 
can't  lick  'em  join  'em." 

The  sudden  shriek  of  a  siren 
pierced  the  night  and  jolted  her 
wide  awake.  From  the  chaos  of  her 
jumbled  thoughts  order  slowly 
emerged.  She  slipped  out  of  bed 
and  into  the  dinette  where  she 
scribbled  a  few  notes  on  paper.  It 
was  just  a  thought,  an  idea  that 
might  take  root.  Back  in  bed,  her 
mind  at  ease,  she  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep  long  before  Jim  pulled  his  car 
into  the  drive. 

Next  afternoon  she  waited  for  her 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  girls  to  take 
their  seats.  The  pamphlet,  "A  Per- 
sonal Matter,"  had  been  distributed, 
the  film  threaded  in  the  projector, 
the  audio  set  to  go.  At  the  flip  of  the 
switch  facts  were  set  to  pour  forth. 

As  the  rustle  and  shuffle  of  feet 
quieted,  Polly  began. 

"Before  our  film  this  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  share  a  thought  with 
you. 

"Most  of  us  living  in  the  space 
age  marvel  at  the  ability  of  pro- 
grammed computers  —  their  accu- 
rate timing  and  precision  function- 
ing. But,  have  we  ever  stopped  to 
consider  what  a  marvelous  computer 


the  human  body  is?" 

Polly  had  caught  their  attention. 
Faces  registered  interest. 

"In  this  room  alone,"  she  contin- 
ued, "we  have  well  over  forty,  in- 
dividually designed,  fantastically 
created,  programmed  computers  — 
forty  miracles  of  intricate  and 
unique  timing." 

She  watched  their  reactions.  Their 
faces   registered  curiosity. 

"Man-made  computers  are  com- 
paratively new,  but  the  beautifully 
designed  computer,  the  human  body 
has  been  with  us  since  the  dawn  of 
creation,  and  man  with  all  his  bril- 
liance and  scientific  knowledge  has 
yet  to  equal  the  sophistication  of  its 
timing  and  its  marvelous  functions." 

It  was  so  quiet  she  could  almost 
hear  herself  breathe. 

"Sometime,"  she  continued,  "be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve, 
yet  it  could  be  as  late  as  seventeen, 
each  one  of  you  on  your  own  unique 
'time  schedule'  will  mature  from  a 
young  girl  into  a  young  lady.  Our 
film  today  tells  the  story  of  this 
transition,  which  for  each  of  you  is 
'A  Personal  Matter,'  as  the  little 
booklet  you  were  given  is  entitled." 

Polly  paused.  She  hoped  her 
"thought"  would  take  root  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  and  grow  into 
something  bigger  than  —  bigger 
than?  Polly  smiled  as  she  walked  to 
the  rear  of  the  room.  But,  of  course, 
bigger  than  a  breadbox,  as  the  kids 
would  say.  Perhaps  the  seed  could 
grow  beyond  the  facts  and  include 
words  like  good,  bad  and  God. 

"Lights  out,"  she  said.  Then  she 
flipped  the  switch  and  the  film  be- 
gan to  roll.  ■  ■ 
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LANDGREBE 


of  Indiana 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


'The  political  arena  is  a  calling' 


THE  speaker  at  a  Republican 
dinner  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  of 
a  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  Church 
was  all  wound  up  as  he  drove  home 
his  points.  In  his  zeal  he  first  took 
off  his  coat,  and  then  his  tie  and 
collar. 

"Anyone  who  lives  in  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  must  participate 
in  the  political  area,"  State  Senator 
William  Jenner,  later  United  States 
Senator  of  Indiana,  thundered.  "We 
all  cannot  be  senators  or  office  hold- 
ers, but  everyone  must  do  something 
in  the  political  arena." 

This  speech  had  much  to  do  with 
directing  Earl  F.  Landgrebe  into  a 
political  career  which  in  turn  led 
eventually  to  his  election  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Indiana. 

"Jenner  fertilized  the  seed  in  me 
that  had  been  placed  there  by  my 
mother,"  the  Republican  Representa- 
tive says.  "She  felt  that  there  was  a 
place  for  the  amateur  politician  who 
had  convictions  and  wanted  to  hold 
office  for  more  than  money  or  glam- 
our. The  idea  of  public  service  was 
planted  in  me  by  her  and  brought 
to  fruition  by  Jenner's  enthusiasm." 

But  political  life  was  no  novelty 
to  the  Landgrebe  household.  Earl's 
father,  Edward,  had  been  in  local 
politics  while  his  son  was  growing 
up,  holding  minor  offices  and  finally 
serving  three  terms  as  county  as- 
sessor. The  Congressman  recalled 
that  his  father  took  him  to  Lincoln 
Day  rallies  on  the  campaign  trail 
in  an  old  Model  T  Ford. 
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Langrebe  waited  until  he  had 
$5,000  in  the  bank  before  taking  the 
plunge  and  running  against  the  Re- 
publican political  machine  in  1948 
for  state  senator.  By  that  time  he 
was  president  of  the  Valparaiso 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  well- 
known.  Despite  the  odds  which 
bucking  a  strong  political  machine 
poses,  he  won  a  tough  three-man 
primary  race  in  May  and  then  the 
first  of  three  state  senate  terms.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1968, 
winning  two  subsequent  re-elections. 

A  DEVOUT  Lutheran,  Landgre- 
be  believes  there  is  a  great  op- 
portunity in  government  for  a  per- 
son to  live  his  beliefs. 

"I  certainly  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal arena  is  a  calling,"  he  declared. 
"Our  opportunities  are  so  many  and 
so  different.  I  feel  Christian  work 
can  only  be  done  through  people.  If 
the  Lord's  work  is  to  be  done  it  is 
only  through  us  that  it  can  be  seen." 

However,  the  Valparaiso,  Indiana 
native  warned  that  people  with 
strong  religiously-based  political 
convictions  must  avoid  any  tendency 
to  become  arrogant  and  haughty. 
"We  have  to  discipline  ourselves 
against  that,"  he  declared. 

The  pressures  of  day-to-day  de- 
cisions in  Congress,  some  of  them 
extremely  tough,  would  be  intoler- 
able for  Landgrebe  without  a  "very 
firm  and  lively  relationship  with  my 
Lord.  Members  who  do  not  have 
this  turn  to  alcohol  or  other  things 
for  a  relief  valve.  I  so  far  have  been 
held  up  by  being  able  to  relate  to 
God  through  the  good  book." 

One  measure  he  vigorously  favors 


is  the  Prayer  Amendment  which  will 
permit  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
public  buildings. 

"What  upsets  me  about  the 
Prayer  Amendment  is  that  we  even 
have  to  have  it  set  up.  I  actually 
believe  we  should  be  getting  back 
to  the  good  book,  and  this  is  why  I 
have  recently  introduced  a  bill  to 
get  the  federal  government  out  of 
education. 

"My  bill  calls  for  a  four-year 
phase-out  of  government  money  to 
any  school  where  a  non-denomina- 
tional prayer  is  not  permitted." 

Landgrebe  is  outspoken  about  the 
United  States'  being  a  Christian  na- 
tion. He  says,  "I  am  offended  by 
people  who  are  offended  when  this 
statement  is  made." 

His  Lutheran  affiliation  has  had 
several  unusual  twists  and  turns.  He 
was  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  Church, 
his  grandparents  and  parents  being 
members.  But  about  1932  his  par- 
ents and  thirty  families  left  the  local 
church  to  follow  the  minister  in  or- 
ganizing a  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  congregation.  He  currently 
belongs  to  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  Valparaiso,  but  in  Wash- 
ington worships  at  a  Wisconsin 
Synod  Church  in  Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  more  fundamentalist 
than  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca. 


THE  Indiana  Congressman's 
climb  up  the  ladder  of  success 
has  not  been  an  easy  one.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  during  depres- 
sion days,  and  Earl  had  to  work  at 
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whatever  he  could  get  in  order  to 
finish  Wheeler  Township  High 
School  in  1933.  One  job  was  with 
Bill  Schlemm,  a  realtor. 

"The  pay  was  only  $35  a  month, 
but  Schlemm's  sound,  salty  tutoring 
was  abundant  and  valuable,"  he  re- 
called. 

Schlemm  taught  Landgrebe  two 
precepts  that  have  stayed  with  him 
through  life.  One  was  "Always  keep 
on  good  terms  with  your  pocket- 
book,"  and  the  other,  "Don't  make 
excuses  —  make  good." 

The  result  has  been  an  enduring 
aversion  to  debt  of  all  kinds  and  a 
high  regard  for  self-reliance.  This 
helps  somewhat  to  explain  Land- 
grebe's  conservative  voting  record 
in  Congress,  wThere  he  has  become 
known  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
excessive   spending   in    government. 

College  being  financially  impossi- 
ble, Landgrebe  in  1935  took  over  a 
laundry  route.  With  the  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  his  new  bride, 
Helen  Field  whom  he  married  that 
year,  he  saved  $2,100  by  1938  and 
bought  an  ailing  Valparaiso-Chicago 
truck  line. 

The  couple  worked  long  hours 
building  up  the  business.  "We  had 
some  tired  times  and  dark  moods," 
he  reflected.  "But  we  were  young 
and  strong,  and  we  shared  a  dream. 
After  a  year  or  so  we  could  see  it 
developing  .  .  .  there  are  few  greater 
joys  in  life  than  creating  something 
good." 

His  success  in  establishing  a  thriv- 
ing business  has  convinced  Land- 
grebe that  with  our  country's  free- 
dom to  do  things  must  come  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 


"The  people  of  our  country  seem 
to  take  this  freedom  so  totally  for 
granted  it  worries  me,"  he  said. 
"Even  in  our  family  circle  we  must 
practice  some  restraint  and  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility." 

AS  A  Congressman  he  has  had 
-^~V  many  unusual  experiences  but 
none  more  memorable  than  an  in- 
cident on  his  self -paid  trip  to  Viet- 
nam. While  there  he  visited  a  boy 
from  his  home  town  in  a  field  hos- 
pital. 

"In  that  base  hospital  there  was 
a  little  man,  a  Vietcong,  whose  arm 
and  leg  had  been  shot  off.  He  did 
not  trust  Americans  and  was  to  be 
moved  soon  to  a  Vietnamese  hos- 
pital. As  a  gesture  of  good  will,  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  thrill  was  that  instead  of  flinch- 
ing the  man  did  the  opposite  —  he 
put  his  face  on  my  arm." 

This  was  one  example  to  illustrate 
Landgrebe's  conviction  that  a  per- 
son has  daily  opportunities  to  say  a 
kind  word  or  lend  a  hand  in  en- 
couragement. 

"Simply  practicing  your  beliefs  is 
a  very  pleasant  joy,"  he  contended. 

Landgrebe  is  grateful  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  a  Congress- 
man, even  though  it  means  working 
seven  days  and  nights  every  week 
and  though  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  to  a  regular  eating  schedule. 

"I  have  been  motivated  in  Con- 
gress by  the  desire  to  contribute 
something,"   he  observed. 

In  Washington  the  Landgrebes 
live  near  the  Capitol.  They  have 
two  sons,  Ronald,  35,  and  Roger, 
33,  a  Lutheran  minister.  ■  ■ 
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A  new  "sermon-of-the-month"  feature,  suitable  for  lay-led  group  wor- 
ship or  personal  devotions.  The  LINK  pays  $25  for  the  best  manu- 
script received  each  month.  For  details,  please  see  page  60. 


The  New  Power  Among  Us 

By  David  L.  Valen 

Chaplain,  Major,  David  L.  Valen  serves  at  busy  Andrews 
AFB,  Md.,  near  Washington,  D.C.  Like  many  other 
Lutheran  ministers,  he  is  a  native  of  Minnesota.  Now  in 
his  eleventh  year  of  Air  Force  service,  he  has  served  in 
assignments  at  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  Tokyo,  Japan  and  in 
Southern  California  as  a  remote  site  "circuit  rider"  He  is 
scheduled  to  depart  in  the  near  future  for  a  year's  duty  at 
the  USAF's  ultra-remote  outpost,  Thule,  Greenland. 

John  2: Ml 


On  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the 
mother  of  Jesus  was  there;  Jesus  also  was  invited  to  the  marriage,  with 
his  disciples.  When  the  wine  failed,  the  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  him,  "They 
have  no  wine."  And  Jesus  said  to  her,  "O  woman,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  me?  My  hour  has  not  yet  come."  His  mother  said  to  the  servants, 
"Do  whatever  he  tells  you."  Now  six  stone  jars  were  standing  there,  for 
the  Jewish  rites  of  purification,  each  holding  twenty  or  thirty  gallons.  Jesus 
said  to  them,  "Fill  the  jars  with  water."  And  they  filled  them  to  the  brim. 
He  said  to  them,  "Now  draw  some  out  and  take  it  to  the  steward  of  the 
feast."  So  they  took  it.  When  the  steward  of  the  feast  tasted  the  water 
now  become  wine,  and  did  not  know  where  it  came  from  (though  the 
servants  who  had  drawn  the  water  knew),  the  steward  of  the  feast  called 
the  bridegroom  and  said  to  him,  "Every  man  serves  the  good  wine  first; 
and  when  men  have  drunk  freely,  then  the  poor  wine;  but  you  have  kept 
the  good  wine  until  now."  This,  the  first  of  his  signs,  Jesus  did  at  Cana 
in  Galilee,  and  manifested  his  glory;   and  his  disciples  believed  in  him. 
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A  WEDDING  was  a  great  occasion  in  Jesus'  day.  People  were 
poor  and  they  didn't  have  many  causes  for  celebration.  When  a 
wedding  feast  was  held  it  was  a  time  to  really  have  some  fun.  The 
feast  lasted  a  full  week  and  the  bride  and  groom  postponed  their 
honeymoon  until  this  week  of  celebrating  was  over.  They  remained 
at  home  receiving  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances  and  were 
treated  as  king  and  queen.  It  was  truly  a  glad  and  exhilarating  ex- 
perience for  everyone. 

At  the  wedding  about  which  John  writes  in  the  text,  Jesus,  his 
disciples  and  his  mother  are  among  the  guests.  Mary  seems  to  be  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  event  since  she  is  among  the  first  to 
notice  that  the  supply  of  wine  has  run  out  and  quickly  sets  out  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

She  confronts  Jesus  right  away:  "They  have  no  wine."  He  turns 
to  her,  saying  in  effect,  "Don't  be  so  concerned;  my  time  has  not 
yet  come."  Then,  to  some  waiting  servants,  he  instructs,  "Fill  these 
(water  jars)  to  the  brim."  When  they  had  done  this,  he  asked  them 
to  draw  some  out  and  take  it  to  the  steward  who  was  in  charge  of 
refreshments.  When  the  steward  tasted  the  water  he  found  that  it 
had  become  wine.  So  impressed  was  he  with  its  fine  quality  that  he 
went  immediately  to  the  bridegroom  and  said,  "Most  people  serve 
the  good  wine  first,  but  you  have  saved  the  best  till  last!" 

I. 

There  is  a  surface  meaning  to  this  story  which  is  important.  It 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  Jesus  was  no  ascetic  no  matter  how  long- 
faced  we  sometimes  try  to  make  him,  or  how  poker-faced  some  of 
his  followers  have  become.  It  indicates  that  when  the  good  times 
were  being  enjoyed,  Jesus  was  just  as  likely  to  be  involved  as  anyone 
else.  It  tells  us  that  Christians  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  little 
honest-to-goodness  celebrating. 

Another  meaning  that  comes  through  is  that  from  the  very  outset 
of  his  ministry,  Jesus  was  sympathetic  to  strictly  human  needs.  What 
he  did  at  Cana  was  clearly  in  response  to  a  human  need  —  a  poten- 
tially embarrassing  situation  for  the  wedding  party.  One  might  say 
that  no  human  need  is  beyond  the  pale  of  Jesus'  strength  and  con- 
cern. And  that's  important.  The  result  of  this  astounding  feat  and 
the  loving  concern  out  of  which  it  grew  would  likely  be  that  Jesus 
suddenly  would  become  very  much  better  known  —  perhaps  even 
something  of  a  hero.  A  miracle  of  this  magnitude  might  well  produce 
a  number  of  new  followers.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  Cana  comes 
through  as  a  resounding  "plus"  for  this  budding  preacher  named 
Jesus. 
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But  there  is  something  strangely  paradoxical  about  this  story. 
What  appears  to  be  dramatic  and  sensational  to  us  as  we  read  the 
story  was  at  the  time  quite  well  concealed.  It  began,  not  with  the 
steward  marching  through  the  house  calling  everyone  to  attention  to 
witness  a  startling  miracle.  It  began,  rather,  with  Mary's  whisper, 
"They  have  no  wine."  It  continued,  not  with  everyone  gathering 
around  to  watch,  but  with  some  quiet  instructions  to  fill  the  water 
jars.  And  when  it  was  all  over,  not  even  the  steward,  whose  sole 
responsibility  it  was  to  keep  tabs  on  the  supplies,  not  even  he  knew 
what  had  happened!  In  a  story  filled  with  direct  quotes,  John  in- 
cludes not  one  of  direct  reference  to  what  Jesus  had  done.  It  was 
hidden  from  nearly  everyone.  What  a  strange  paradox!  A  stupendous 
miracle  at  a  huge  party  —  and  only  five  disciples  saw  enough  to  be 
convinced. 

II. 

John  calls  Jesus'  act  a  sign.  He  always  uses  this  word  to  describe 
what  might  be  called  miracles  because  he  knows  that  a  sign  always 
points  to  something  beyond  itself.  It  is  never  as  important  as  that 
which  it  signifies.  Many  of  us,  I  suspect,  would  prefer  miracles.  We 
want  Jesus  to  so  overwhelm  us  with  his  power  and  glory  that  we 
cannot  help  but  believe.  A  college  religion  professor  was  once  asked 
what  he  thought  people  might  say  to  Jesus  if  they  could  address 
him  today.  His  thoughtful  reply:  "Do  another  stunt,  Jesus!"  He 
understood  that  we  are  awed  by  miracles  and  that  we  sometimes  try 
to  make  deals  with  God  in  exchange  for  them.  Christians  often  beg 
for  powerful  signs:  healings,  large  attendances,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
mass  conversions,  growing  influence.  There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong 
with  these  things,  of  course,  and  God  does  sometimes  give  them.  But 
there  is  something  wrong  with  only  looking  for  the  power  and 
presence  of  God  in  awesome  and  extraordinary  circumstances.  Some- 
times, as  at  Cana,  his  power  is  hidden. 

This  hiddenness  should  not  surprise  us.  When  God  spoke  his  most 
decisive  Word  to  this  world,  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  the  "Word 
became  flesh,"  what  circumstances  did  he  choose?  Not  a  time  when 
news  of  the  birth  could  be  heralded  instantaneously  around  the 
world,  but  in  a  day  when  only  a  handful  of  bewildered  shepherds 
were  there  to  see  what  was  happening.  Jesus'  public  ministry  was 
spent  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  a  backwoods  country.  In  his  entire 
lifetime  he  reached  fewer  people  than  a  modern  evangelist  can  reach 
in  one  hour.  When  Jesus  died,  he  did  not  lie  in  state,  nor  did  the 
world's  leaders  pay  eloquent  tribute;  he  died  alone,  forsaken  even 
by  God  himself,  on  a  remote  hill  outside  Jerusalem,  while  soldiers 
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rolled  dice  for  his  garments.  If  that  is  power,  and  we  believe  it  is, 
it  is  hidden  power.  It  is  also  good  news  because  we  who  have  no 
access  to  kings  and  princes  may  call  the  Lord  of  Lords  our  brother! 
Even  today,  when  he  comes  to  us  in  hidden  form,  the  power  which 
he  demonstrated  in  Cana  is  power  that  is  available  to  us. 

III. 

In  this  sign  of  his  power,  something  new  had  come.  Those  water 
jars  were  standing  there  for  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification.  Jesus,  in 
a  symbolic  act,  fills  them  with  wine,  as  if  to  say,  "No  longer  do  you 
rely  on  a  system  —  now  you  rely  on  a  person."  The  new  power  he 
brought  was  not  temporal  or  political  power  —  it  was  even  greater 
because  it  could  change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  It  could 
make  lives  as  flat  and  tasteless  as  water  become  as  sparkling  and 
flavor-filled  as  wine! 

Life  on  this  planet  has  never  been  the  same.  People  in  every 
age  who  have  been  willing  to  heed  Jesus'  summons  to  a  new  life 
have  claimed  a  new  power.  Perhaps  what  is  most  significant  about 
this  new  power  is  that  it  is  uniquely  Jesus'  gift.  It  can  come  in  no 
other  way.  Not  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  wise  philosophy  in  our  time; 
a  myriad  of  voices  describes  and  analyzes  the  predicaments  of  people 
who  are  hurting.  And  many  times  they  are  helpful.  But  they  cannot 
empower  us  to  effect  the  radical  inner  change.  Only  Jesus  can  do 
that. 

Today  the  Lord  of  the  Feast  is  here  —  in  our  midst  —  nudging, 
prodding,  luring  us  into  a  newness  of  life,  to  taste  some  new  wine. 
Love  for  the  self -centered;  faith  for  the  empty;  hope  for  the  dis- 
illusioned; power  for  the  weak;  purpose  for  the  despairing  —  all  these 
are  gifts  of  that  Lord.  That  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't  it? 
You've  never  heard  of  a  system  that  can  make  such  lavish  promises. 
You're  right.  There  is  no  such  system.  There  is  a  person! 

In  an  age  which  is  suddenly  very  conscious  of  its  loss  of  power, 
there  is  a  new  power  among  us.  New  because  it  has  to  be  claimed 
anew  by  all  who  would  have  it.  You  have  to  want  it;  you  may  have 
to  seek  it.  But  it's  there  for  the  asking.  And  all  who  have  ever  taken 
this  step  have  had  their  lives  energized  by  the  greatest  power  in  all 
the  world. 

THE  END 
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TODAY,  after  more  than  30  years 
of  faithful  service,  Chapel  Six, 
at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  retires. 
There  will  be  no  bands  playing,  no 
Meritorious  Service  Awards,  no 
Commendation  Medals  presented. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  us  present  this  morning  and  the 
Center  Chaplain,  few  people  will 
know  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  always  a  note  of  sadness 
attached  to  the  retirement  of  any 
person,  whether  it  be  from  the 
Armed  Services  or  from  a  civilian 
position.  For  years,  the  individual 
has  known  that  this  day  would 
come,  and,  for  all,  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  a  life-long  career;  for 
many,  the  end  of  his  best  produc- 
tive years.  When  the  Big  Day  finally 
arrives,  and  the  special  words  of 
congratulations,  thanks  and  good- 
byes are  said,  the  full  realization 
that,  figuratively  speaking,  he  has 
been  put  out  to  pasture,  hits  home 
with  a  searing,  driving  force.  And 
he  asks  himself,  "Is  this,  then,  what 
life  is  really  all  about?" 

Thus,  I  would  imagine  that  if 
this  chapel  could  talk  today,  it  would 
echo  the  thoughts  and  questions  of 
any  of  its  human  counterparts.  And 
it  might  also  ask  "What  have  I 
really  accomplished  in  all  these 
years?  What  have  I  contributed  to 
mankind?  Have  I  done  my  best  in 
all  things?  Have  I  made  my  mark? 
Will  anyone  care  enough  to  remem- 
ber me?" 

Because  some  would  scoff  at  the 
crazy  idea  that  a  plain  wooden 
frame  building  with  a  steeple  on  it 
might  be  able  to  talk,  or  to  have 
feelings,   I  would  like  to  volunteer 


to  be  its  human  voice  this  morn- 
ing. As  I  speak,  try  to  imagine  that 
it  is  Chapel  Six  speaking,  not  Lu- 
verne  Hinson! 

FROM  MY  inception,  I  have  been 
primarily  a  "troop"  chapel  .  .  . 
God's  house  of  worship,  a  quiet 
place  for  prayers  and  reflections,  a 
haven  for  counseling  the  distraught, 
the  frightened,  the  troubled. 
Through  my  doors,  thousands  of 
young  men  have  passed  en  route 
to  battle  zones  in  Europe,  Africa, 
the  South  Pacific,  Okinawa,  Japan, 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam.  I  did  my 
best  to  offer  them  solace,  strength 
and  hope. 

No  one  has  ever  called  me  "gor- 
geous," "magnificent"  or  "majestic," 
but  I  haven't  minded,  because  I 
knew  that  my  very  simplicity,  my 
warm  heart  and  my  yet  warmer  wel- 
comes gave  everyone  a  feeling  that 
was  homelike,  a  respite  from  their 
duties,  a  deeper  relationship  with 
the  Great  Master. 

I  have  been  a  busy  chapel.  For 
many  years,  I  had  as  many  as  four 
Sunday  morning  worship  services, 
another  in  the  evening,  a  Wednes- 
day night  prayer  service  and  two 
choir  rehearsals  a  week.  My  doors 
were  never  closed  to  anyone.  Be- 
sides my  Christian  flag  and  my 
country's  flag,  I  have  had  the  flags 
of  Signal  Corps  Battalions,  the 
Civil  Affairs  Schools  and  the  Mili- 
tary Police  Brigade,  Battalions  and 
Companies  grace  my  staffs.  I  have 
had  more  volunteers  in  my  choirs 
than  all  the  other  chapels  on  post 
combined.  When  there  were  as 
many    as    40    troops    in    my    choir, 
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extra  seats  had  to  be  added  in  the 
choir  loft  above  the  chancel  door, 
and  oftentimes,  the  only  seating 
space  left  was  on  the  stairs  going 
from  the  office  to  the  loft! 

FOR  the  most  part,  I  have  been 
a  happy  chapel.  (Like  people, 
even  chapels  have  their  ups  and 
downs!)  I've  been  the  setting  for 
many  joyous  family  occasions:  re- 
unions, dedications,  christenings  and 
weddings.  Amidst  a  myriad  of  Easter 
lillies  and  palms,  lovely  Easter  ser- 
vices came  into  being  and  my  sides 
fairly  bulged  when  more  than  400 
human  beings  felt  the  need  to  be 
with  me  to  celebrate  my  Master's 
Resurrection,  and  reaffirm  their  be- 
lief that,  in  truth,  "Christ  the  Lord 
Is   Risen  Today!" 

If  I  do  say  so,  I  think  I've  looked 
my  loviest  during  the  Christmas 
season,  when  evergreen  boughs  tied 
with  red  velvet  ribbons  graced  my 
shining  windows,  when  glass  hurri- 
cane lamps  bearing  glowing  red 
candles  and  encased  in  boxwood 
were  at  the  entrance  to  my  polished 
oaken  pews,  when  evergreens  with 
red  berries  adorned  my  altar  rail 
and  doorway,  and  when,  high  above 
the  altar,  a  gigantic  Christmas 
wreath  mutely  proclaimed  the  circle 
of  everlasting  life.  My  fondest 
memories  include  the  time  when,  in 
the  magical  mysterious  glow  of  hun- 
dreds of  lit  candles,  my  heart  over- 
flowed as  the  40- voice  mixed  chorus, 
accompanied  by  two  guitars,  sang 
the  most  beloved  of  all  carols, 
"Silent  Night,"  in  German.  And  my 
walls  and  my  ceiling  truly  vibrated 
with  overwhelming  joy  as  the  mag- 
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nificent  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  brought 
a  fitting  climax  to  this  greatest  of 
all  Christian  celebrations,  the  birth 
of  Jesus! 

Many  tears  have  been  shed  within 
my  walls  when  Memorial  Services 
were  held  here  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, his  brother  Robert  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  The  tragic  loss  of  the 
high  and  the  low  have  brought 
many  into  my  sanctuary  for  com- 
fort.' 

From  every  one  of  the  50  states 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  come  my 
choir  members,  who  have  been 
more  than  faithful  to  me  during 
their  tours  here.  Rank  has  had  no 
privilege  within  my  walls,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  forced  to  come  to 
me.  My  chaplains  have  been  legion, 
and  each  has  helped  me  become  an 
honored  edifice  on  this  post.  Men 
like  Chaplains  Vavrin,  Pierce,  Gantt, 
Caulder,  Stock,  Hill,  Rowland,  Tal- 
ley,  Hunt,  Boulware,  Knight, 
Nichols,  Nebergall,  Riley,  Plummer, 
Mason,  Dean  and  McLean  have 
been  my  keepers  and  my  apostles. 
Their  assistants  have  been  my 
friends.  They  have  kept  me  clean 
and  neat.  They  have  polished  my 
brass  candlesticks  and  my  collection 
plates.  They  have  prepared  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  me.  They  have 
kept  my  windows  shining,  so  that 
blue  sky  and  sun  would  stream 
through  them,  and  when  open, 
would  let  the  songs  of  the  birds 
drift  in.  My  organists  have  willingly 
and  lovingly  brought  music  into  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  all  who  listened. 
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T  ONE  time,  I  was  called  "The 
General's  Chapel,"  when  Major 


General  Walter  B.  Richardson  was 
a  faithful  attendant  here.  He  and 
Mrs.  Richardson  never  failed  to 
speak  to  the  choir  members  at  the 
close  of  a  service,  and  were  most 
eloquent  in  their  thanks  to  these 
men  for  volunteering  their  off-duty 
time  and  their  talents  in  creating 
beautiful  musical  renditions  to  en- 
rich my  services.  Many  a  young 
G.I.  was  astounded  to  have  a  Major 
General  come  up  and  grasp  his 
hand  and  say,  "Thank  you,  son,  for 
brightening  my  day!" 

Would  you  believe  I  even  har- 
bored a  young  AWOL  trainee  for 
almost  two  months?  (Unknowing,  to 
be  sure!)  Yet,  somehow,  he  dis- 
covered a  crawl  space  above  and 
behind  my  altar,  and  there  he 
existed  for  all  those  days  and  nights! 
Then,  one  day,  he  fell  through  the 
ceiling,  and  that  was  the  end  of  his 
lonely  escapade.  With  a  possible 
detour  to  the  barber  shop,  his  next 
stop  was  the  stockade! 

My  personal  stories  are  endless. 
Although  during  the  past  year  or  so 
I  have  gradually  become  the  MP 
Family  Chapel,  I  look  back  over  my 
"active  duty"  years,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  I  have  served  my  Lord  and 
Master  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability. 
I  I  believe  I  have  left  my  mark  on 
many  who  came  to  me  for  help  and 
to  worship.  I  believe  likewise  that 
my  chaplains  have  given  their  ut- 
most to  those  who  have  sought 
them.  And,  I  am  positive  that 
throughout  this  wonderful  country 
of  ours,  there  are  many  men  and 
women  who  will  always  have  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  me, 
as  I  have  for  them  .  .  .  thus,  I  am 


not  forgotten! 

And  now,  with  the  closing  of  my 
portals  this  day,  September  2,  1973, 
may  what  I  have  stood  for,  and 
whom  I  have  stood  for  all  these 
years,  remain  a  living  memory  with- 
in your  hearts,  a  tribute  to  the  one 
God  who  created  us  all.  ■  ■ 
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Soldiers'  Retreat 


They're  home 
from  our  wars. 


By  Harold  Heifer 


OLD  SOLDIERS  don't  really 
fade  away.  They  just  go  to  the 
"Old"  Soldiers'  Home. 

At  least  a  good  many  do. 

Actually  "Old"  Soldiers'  Home  is 
not  correct.  It's  often  called  that  but 
its  real  name  is  The  U.S.  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home.  The  Navy  has 
a  counterpart  all  its  own. 

The    reason    that    "Old    Soldiers' 
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Home"  is  not  really  accurate  is  not 
only  because  former  members  of 
the  Air  Force  are  eligible  to  live 
there.  It's  also  because  they  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be  old  to  live 
there. 

The  place  is  primarily  for  retired 
or  disabled  Army  and  Air  Force 
people,  enlisted  personnel  who  have 
served  20  years  or  more.  While  few 
come  straight  from  the  armed  ser- 
vices to  the  Home,  a  person  could 
be  in  his  forties  or  even  in  his  late 
thirties  and  still  be  eligible  to  live 
at   the   Home.    Furthermore,   if  he 


has  a  service-connected  disability 
rendering  him  unable  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood, he  can  become  a  resident  of 
the  Home,  no  matter  how  long  he 
was  in  the  service  or  how  old  he  is. 
Commissioned  officers  and  draftees 
are  not  eligible. 

There  is  something  else  most  peo- 
ple probably  don't  know:  one  can 
have  a  nonservice-connected  dis- 
ability rendering  one  unable  to  earn 
a  livelihood  but  if  one  has  been  in 
the  service  as  an  enlisted  man  dur- 
ing a  war  one  becomes  eligible  to 
live  there. 

Some  young  people,  a  few  even 


(Above)  Shrubbery  and  plantings  of  all  kinds  adorn  the  "campus. 
Civil  War  cannon  evoke  the  long  memories  of  combat  veterans. 
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still  in  their  teens,  live  at  the  Home, 
but  most,  as  you  might  suppose,  are 
Senior  Citizens. 

It's  a  lovely  place,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  Soldiers  Retreat.  Lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  300 
acres,  the  Home  includes  a  number 
of  buildings,  both  contemporary  and 
historical.  One  of  the  main  resi- 
dences is  Scott  Hall,  shown  below. 
The  grounds  are  always  well-kept, 
and  the  rooms  and  corridors  are  spic 
and  span. 

Some  2700  people  make  it  their 
home  —  80  are  women.  It's  doubt- 
ful whether  any  Home  anywhere 
has  such  satisfied  residents. 

Some  spend  almost  all  their  time 
there.  And  this  not  necessarily  be- 
cause  they're    getting   up    in   years 


(Above)   Golfers  pause  on  a   tranquil  morning.  In  the  background  is   the 
Retreat's  modern  hospital.  (Below)  Scott  Hall  dominates  the  campus. 
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and  it  isn't  easy  for  them  to  get 
around  anymore.  The  Home  offers 
three  meals  a  day  —  all  free  —  as 
well  as  shelter  and  the  conviviality 
of  companionship  and  fine  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Primarily,  too,  it 
offers  a  pension  and  medical  care. 

There  is  land  for  each  resident  to 
have  his  own  plot  of  ground  to 
grow  things:  vegetables  or  fruits  or 
flowers.  Whatever  he  grows  is  his 
own,  although  some  turn  their  pro- 
duce over  to  the  Home,  which  not 
only  operates  its  own  dining  facili- 
ties but  also  a  butcher  shop,  bakery 
and  ice  cream  plant.  It  also  has  its 
own  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  ser- 
vice as  well  as  medical  facilities. 

The  residents  are  free  to  leave 
the  grounds  whenever  they  wish. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  en- 
couraged to  have  jobs  outside  the 
Home  to  supplement  their  income. 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


(Above)  Anderson  Cottage  where  Lin- 
coln vacationed  retains  its  sentinels. 
(Below)  The  original  Chapel  has  been 
replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure. 
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Could  you  pedal  a  bike  with  your  hands  —  anct  steer? 


Warren  L.  Wilder 


OHNNY 


The  Navy's 
Friend 


JOHNNY  COLE,  14,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  is  living  proof  that 
you  don't  need  legs  to  succeed  in 
life. 

Born  without  legs,  the  14-year-old 
youth  has  shown  courage  which  has 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Navy  and 
readers  throughout  the  South. 

Johnny  has  won  top  prizes  in 
sports  competition.  He  also  is  able 
to  run,  dance,  climb  trees  and  ride 
a  bicycle. 

"I  can  do  anything  that  anyone 
else  can  do,"  said  Johnny. 

At  the  Shrine  School  Mayday 
Festival  other  kids  watched  Johnny 
run  off  with  awards. 

"I  won  first  place  in  a  running 
contest,"  said  Johnny.  "I  also  won 
first  place  in  a  baseball  distance 
throw  contest." 

The  legless  boy  stands  only  a  few 
feet  high.  His  legs  are  cut  off  at  the 
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hip  joints.  But  he  walks  by  paddling 
with  his  hands.  No  task  is  too  big 
for  him. 

A  Navy  VIP 

Johnny  has  zeroed  into  the  hearts 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

He's  strictly  VIP  with  the  men  of 
the  Memphis  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Millington,  Tennessee. 


when  Naval  squadron  members 
drive  him  to  the  base  for  a  visit. 
The  talented  youngster  also  has 
other  wheels.  He  amazed  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Zona  White,  by  asking 
her  for  a  bicycle. 

"I  didn't  see  how  he'd  ever  ride 
it  without  legs,"  said  Mrs.  White. 
"But  he's  a  boy,  and  he's  got  to  do 
what  all  boys  do." 


In  this  motorized  go-cart  Johnny  Cole  can  relax  as  he  cruises  around  the 
Memphis   Naval   Air   Station.   Riding  his   bike   is   something   else.    (p.    39) 


"The  Navy  gave  me  a  go-cart  so 
I  can  ride  around  near  the  airfield. 
It's  lots  of  fun,"  he  said.  "The  Navy 
fixed  up  the  controls  so  I  can  operate 
it  with  my  hands.  The  thing  really 
goes  fast  and  it's  easy  to  ride." 

The  motorized  go-cart  provides 
excitement  for  Johnny  on  weekends 
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Johnny  wasn't  about  to  give  up 
the  idea  just  because  of  his  handi- 
cap. He  said,  "I  knew  it  would  be 
tough  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle.  But 
I  just  had  it  in  me  to  do  it,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  it.  It  took 
me  one  day  to  learn.  The  hardest 
thing  was  to  balance  myself." 


Now  he  whizzes  around  the 
neighborhood  expertly.  This  amaz- 
ing feat  is  done  without  any  legs 
for  peddling.  Johnny  stretches  out 
on  the  bicycle  seat  on  his  stomach. 
He  rides  the  machine  with  one  hand 
controlling  the  pedal  and  he  steers 
with  the  other  hand. 

"I  saw  my  cousin  —  he  has  legs 
—  riding  on  his  stomach.  So  I  asked 
him  to  hold  the  bike  for  me  to  try 
to  ride  it.  I  was  able  to  balance  it 
after  a  long  while,"  he  said. 

Other  kids  think  Johnny  is  great. 
"Johnny's  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
on  the  baseball  field,  said  one  youth. 

"I'm  a  pretty  good  hitter  and  I 
can  run  the  bases  as  fast  as  anyone 
with  good  legs,"  Johnny  said.  "I 
usually  play  without  my  legs.  But 
when  I  dress  up,  I  put  on  my  arti- 
ficial legs.  Or  if  I  take  my  grand- 
mother out." 

Johnny  has  been  living  with  his 
grandmother  since  he  was  six 
months  old.  His  parents  separated 
when  he  was  a  baby,  and  Mrs. 
White  assumed  charge  of  the  boy. 

Mrs.  White  said,  "I  always  tried 
to  make  him  as  happy  as  I  could 
because  of  his  handicap.  I  used  to 
carry  him  around  just  like  a  basket 
until  he  got  too  big.  But  he's  not 
helpless. 

"He  has  learned  to  board  the 
school  bus  by  himself.  It  took  him 
five  years  before  he  could  get  on 
and  off  by  himself,"  Mrs.  White 
said.  He's  learned  to  pitch  his  crutch 
to  the  bus  driver.  Then  he  grabs 
hold  of  the  door  rail  and  pulls  him- 
self up  the  steps  with  the  other 
hand.  I  don't  have  to  carry  him 
around  anymore.  When  he  puts  on 


his  legs,  he  moves  so  fast  he  runs 
off  and  leaves  me,"  she  noted. 

Johnny  said,  "The  only  way  I 
have  of  getting  around  is  with  my 
arms.  And  this  has  really  built  up 
my  arm  muscles.  Now  I'm  strong 
enough  to  climb  steps  or  do  any- 
thing I  want  to. 

"My  artificial  legs  are  really 
heavy.  I  have  to  lug  them  around 
to  go  to  school.  But  when  I  get  out- 
side and  play  after  school,  I  can 
play    a    lot    better    without    them." 

He  said  he  doesn't  mind  the  kids 
teasing  him  when  he  lugs  his 
wooden  legs  around.  They  nickname 
them  "Johnny's  tree  shoes,"  and 
he  cheerfully  goes  along  with  the 
gag. 

"I  don't  mind  a  bit.  I  don't  get 
mad,"  he  said. 

Loves  Sports 

The  youngster  wears  a  metal 
brace  with  his  legs  to  go  to  the 
grocery  store  or  barbershop,  but 
said  the  brace  is  uncomfortable  for 
sports.  He's  an  enthusiastic  football 
player. 

"I  can  kick  a  football  further 
with  my  behind  than  a  lot  of  kids 
can  kick  it  with  their  feet,"  he  said 
proudly.  "I  just  don't  let  things  get 
me  down.  It  doesn't  pay. 

"I've  got  brown  marks  down  my 
sides  from  wearing  my  wooden  legs, 
and  they'll  never  go  away.  But  I 
don't  worry  about  them." 

An  agile  youth,  he's  continually 
in  action.  He  races  up  the  stairs  in 
his  apartment  by  paddling  with  his 
hands  and  using  them  like  springs. 
He  also  scoots  up  trees  so  fast  that 
his  grandmother  worries  about  him. 
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"I  just  grab  a  limb  and  pull  my- 
self up,"  said  Johnny.  "I  go  from 
limb  to  limb."  Johnny  smiled  and 
admitted  that  his  tree  climbing  tech- 
nique is  a  lot  like  the  fictional  hero 
Tarzan's.  Mrs.  White  said  she  tries 
to  keep  the  youngster  out  of  trees. 
Once  he  amazed  his  family  and 
climbed  into  a  high  tree  house  in  his 
cousin's  back  yard.  He  left  his 
wooden  legs  behind  on  the  ground 
before  scooting  up  the  tree. 

"He's  just  got  to  be  a  boy,"  said 
his  grandmother. 

The  youth  hardly  knows  the 
meaning  of  failure.  And  his  attitude 


is  usually  positive. 

"There's  not  much  I  won't  try. 
My  handicap  doesn't  bother  me. 
There's  no  sense  in  letting  it  get 
you  down  when  you  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  he  said.  "But  it's 
not  so  bad.  People  without  legs  gain 
a  lot  of  strength  in  other  muscles. 
So  I  play  every  day  after  school 
when  it's  good  weather." 

Johnny,  whose  trunk  rests  on  the 
ground  when  he  stops  walking,  is 
not  allowed  to  go  outdoors  when  the 
ground  is  wet  from  rain.  This  is  be- 
cause the  youth  has  to  scoot  or 
crawl  around  mostly  on  his  belly  and 


By  sheer  will  power  and  perseverance  Johnny  has  learned  to  "pedal"  with 
one  hand  and  steer  his  bike  with  the  other.  Care  to  try  it? 


his  trunk.  So  on  wet  days  he  stays 
inside  and  studies  or  watches  TV. 

Plenty  of  Ambition 

This  seventh  grader  isn't  lacking 
in  ambition.  Already  he's  set  on 
being  an  electrician  or  a  mechanic. 

"I  like  to  tear  things  apart  and 
put  them  back  together,"  said  the 
freckled-face,  brown-haired  young- 
ster. "And  I  like  to  invent  things  or 
create  things,"  he  added.  "I  also  like 
to  dance.  It's  fun.  My  grandmother 
said  I've  really  got  the  rhythm." 

Mrs.  White  said,  "Johnny  can 
stand  on  top  his  head  and  do  the 
twist.  You  should  see  him." 

His  efficiency  with  his  hands  pays 
off   handsomely   for  the   youngster. 

"When  my  bike  gets  tore  up,  I 
repair  it  myself  by  getting  parts  for 
it." 

But  sometimes  he  needs  help. 
Once  he  got  stuck  and  couldn't  fix 
the  bike  by  himself.  Then  the  Naval 
airmen  came  to  the  rescue.  They 
heard  about  his  problems  through  a 
newspaper  story.  The  260-member 
VP  67  squadron  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  decided  to  get  him  a  spe- 
cially equipped  go-cart. 

"We  discovered  he'd  already  re- 
ceived a  new  bicycle,  so  we  decided 
to  get  him  something  motorized," 
said  Robert  W.  Bussell,  aviation  ma- 
chinist mate  first  class. 

A  collection  was  taken  among 
active  and  reserve  members  of  the 
squadron,  netting  $210.  The  go-cart 
was  purchased  and  rails  were 
mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  ve- 
hicle so  he  couldn't  fall  out. 

Johnny  was  a  very  proud  boy 
when  he  received  the  Navy's   gift. 


He  now  rides  the  go-cart  on  the 
sidewalks  near  his  home.  He's  prob- 
ably the  fastest  kid  on  wheels  in  the 
neighborhood.  Yet,  he  spends  more 
time  on  his  bicycle  than  his  go-cart, 
the  youth  admitted. 

"First,  I  learned  to  ride  a  bike 
with  training  wheels.  But  they  wore 
out.  So  I  had  to  do  without  them." 

His  bicycle  feats  have  caused 
many  a  nervous  moment  for  his 
patient  grandmother. 

"I  was  scared  to  death,"  she  said, 
"the  first  time  I  saw  him  ride  a 
bicycle  without  training  wheels.  But 
he  has  to  try  everything  at  least 
once." 

Johnny  said  that  a  banana  seat 
suits  him  best.  The  regular  style 
bicycle  seat  hurts  his  chest. 

He  dislikes  some  forms  of  dis- 
cipline around  the  home,  but  the 
youngster  obeys  his  grandmother 
very  well. 

"She  says  I've  got  to  wear  the 
wooden  legs  to  school.  So  I  set  the 
legs  up  against  the  wall  at  night 
before  I  go  to  bed.  Then  I'm  ready 
to  slip  into  them  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning." 

When  asked  about  his  grades  at 
school  Johnny  smiled  and  replied, 
"They're  just  fair." 

The  youth  makes  mostly  Bs  and 
Cs.  But  his  confidence  rates  straight 
As. 

"About  the  only  thing  I  can't  ever 
be  is  a  telephone  lineman.  I'll  never 
be  able  to  climb  telephone  poles 
and  stuff  like  that,"  he  said.  "But  I 
can  do  anything  now.  I  can  climb 
up  the  stairs  O.K.  by  putting  my 
hands  out  in  front  of  me  and  pulling 
myself  along."  ■  ■ 
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Curing  our  time's  commonest  malady 


By  Bob  W.  Brown 

A  PHYSICIAN  told  me  recently 
that  he  had  seen  thirty-two 
patients  that  day.  He  is  a  urologist. 
He  had  done  surgery  on  two  of  the 
patients,  three  patients  were  in  the 
hospital.  Of  the  twenty-seven  he 
had  seen  in  his  office  he  sent  two  to 
the  hospital  and  prescribed  medical 
treatment  for  three  others.  The  other 
twenty-two  had  no  medical  or  or- 
ganic problem  that  he  could  diag- 
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The   doctor  said 
Worry.    Anxiety. 


nose  or  discover 
they  were  tense 
Nerves.  Fear. 

The  next  day  I  counseled  eleven 
people.  Seven  of  the  eleven  had 
"nerve"  problems.  They  admitted  to 
me  that  they  were  worried  and  "up 
tight." 

Tension  produces  serious  and  de- 
structive physical  problems.  Heart 
disease  can  be  precipitated  by  and 


aggravated  by  tension.  Anxiety  af- 
fects and  may  cause  high  blood 
pressure,  ulcers,  stomach  disorders, 
diarrhea,  headaches,  backaches,  skin 
rashes,  muscle  spasms,  stiff  necks, 
tics  and  an  assortment  of  aches  and 
pains.  Loss  of  weight  and  insomnia 
accompany  anxiety. 

Most  people  don't  want  to  admit 
to  being  in  tension.  If  they  go  to 
the  physician  and  he  tells  them  that 
they  are  too  tense,  that  there  are 
no  real  physical  causes  for  their 
illness,  they  often  resent  his  advice 
and  reject  his  diagnosis. 

We  reveal  our  tension  by  our  be- 
havior. Tension  may  make  us  ir- 
ritable, hyper-sensitive  to  real  or 
imagined  criticism,  quick-tempered, 
may  drive  us  to  pouting,  isolation 
and  withdrawal.  Or  the  anxious 
person  may  be  loud  and  egocentric, 
determined  to  be  noticed,  self-cen- 
tered in  conduct  and  conversation. 
Invariably,  the  anxiety  will  produce 
self-pity. 

By  her  own  admission  Ruth  Ann 
is  a  "nervous  wreck."  She  has  lost 
weight  and  doesn't  sleep  much.  She 
has  changed  doctors  three  times  in 
the  past  year.  None  of  the  doctors 
can  find  anything.  Ruth  Ann  thinks 
she  has  cancer.  Her  mother  died 
with  cancer  four  years  ago.  Ruth 
Ann  thinks  that  all  of  the  doctors 
know  she  has  cancer  and  none  of 
them  will  tell  her. 

Ruth  Ann  is  a  country  girl  from 
western  Arkansas.  Her  parents  were 
poor  farmers.  She  grew  up  on  the 
edge  of  poverty.  She  met  Donald  at 
a  church  camp.  Six  months  later 
they  married.  He  finished  college 
the  year  she   finished  high   school. 


They  moved  to  Kentucky  and  he  be- 
gan his  law  practice  here. 

Donald  is  self-confident,  articulate 
and  successful.  He  is  sophisticated 
and  sharp.  He  loves  Ruth  Ann  in 
his  own  way  but  he  doesn't  take 
time  to  listen  to  her  and  probably 
has  never  understood  her. 

Ruth  Ann  is  afraid.  She  is  afraid 
that    she    has    cancer   because    her 

Tension  produces 
serious  and  destructive 

physical  problems 

Anxiety  accumulates  .  .  . 
not  a  sudden  happening. 

mother's  death  was  a  terrible  ex- 
perience for  her.  But  she  is  also 
afraid  of  the  city,  of  Donald  and  his 
success  and  his  friends.  She  is  afraid 
that  she  embarrasses  Donald,  afraid 
that  her  children  won't  excel  in 
school,  afraid  that  guests  won't  ap- 
prove of  her  furniture,  afraid  that 
she  will  not  be  accepted. 

Fear 

Fear  is  one  of  the  basic  causes  of 
anxiety.  Sudden  fear  can  paralyze 
us.  Nagging  fears  that  persist  day 
after  day  can  build  up  tension. 

Fear  of  death.  Fear  of  failure. 
Fear  of  rejection.  Fear  of  things  we 
don't  understand.  Fear  of  loss.  Fear 
of  change.  These  fears  accumulate 
and  produce  anxiety. 

Guilt 

Harold  has  changed.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful real  estate  developer.  He  is 
a  big,  handsome,  friendly  man  with 
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a  devoted  wife  and  four  children. 
Educated  and  self-confident,  he  has 
become  moody  and  withdrawn.  He 
is  hyper-sensitive  and  irritable.  He 
complains  constantly  about  his  bad 
back  and  wears  a  brace. 

I  happen  to  know  that  Harold 
was  involved  in  some  questionable 
real  estate  transactions.  Land  specu- 
lation. Favorable  decisions  by  the 
zoning  board.  Nothing  really  dis- 
honest, at  least  nothing  that  Harold 
could  be  prosecuted  for.  But  he  did 
take  advantage  of  an  aged  widow 
who  had  confidence  in  him.  This 
one  deal  made  Harold  a  wealthy 
man  and  gave  him  a  new  reputation 
in  the  city.  Harold  feels  guilty  about 
it.  He  knows  that  he  took  advantage 
of  the  aged  widow. 

He  has  lost  his  self-respect.  His 
guilt  eats  at  his  soul.  This  guilt  has 
made  Harold  tense  and  irritable. 
Guilt  can  do  that.  Lying  and  gossip 
produce  tension.  Adultery,  neglect, 
gambling  and  dishonesty  create 
guilt.  The  guilty  will  try  to  blame 
others  for  their  failures.  They  be- 
come defensive. 

The  guilty  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  wrong.  They  don't 
want  to  lose  face.  They  don't  want 
to  be  criticized  or  punished.  They 
are  afraid  that  confession  will 
weaken  their  influence,  destroy  their 
image. 

Unconfessed  guilt  will  make  a 
small  child  irritable  and  nervous.  It 
will  affect  a  family,  or  a  business 
or  even  a  nation.  Many  social  com- 
mentators think  that  our  national 
tension  is  directly  related  to  Atomic 
bombs  in  1945  and  the  Vietnam 
War.     Americans    are    inclined    to 


"blame"  society  for  poverty,  assas- 
sination and  injustice.  Guilt  will 
always  cause  tension  and  anxiety. 

Self-Centeredness 

Joyce  is  also  tense.  She  bites  her 
fingernails,  which  is  significant  be- 
cause she  is  a  beautiful  girl.  She 
spends  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of 
money  on  personal  appearance.  Hair 
styles.  Manicures.  Cosmetics. 
Clothes.  But  she  still  chews  on  her 
fingers  like  an  insecure  four-year- 
old. 

She  has  no  interest  in  conversa- 
tion. Joyce  never  listens  to  what 
other  people  are  saying,  but  ma- 
nipulates every  conversation  to  her 
own  interests.  She  is  completely  self- 
centered.  She  is  vain.  Arrogant. 
Joyce  is  a  bore,  but  doesn't  realize 
it  because  she  ignores  others.  They 
are  an  audience. 

If  people  turn  her  off,  interrupt 
her,  correct  her,  or  argue  with  her, 
she  disintegrates.  She  becomes  flus- 
tered. Emotional.  She  retaliates  in 
irrational  ways.  Weeps.  Curses. 
Joyce  and  her  husband  burst  into 
these  embarrassing  scenes  fre- 
quently. She  also  has  these  explo- 
sions at  work  and  at  social  gather- 
ings. 

Joyce  is  greedy.  She  wants  atten- 
tion. Approval.  Admiration.  Agree- 
ment. Reputation.  And  most  of  all 
she  wants  money  and  the  things  she 
thinks  money  will  buy.  She  has 
ambition.  She  is  industrious.  She 
wants  to  "get  ahead." 

Joyce  has  children  but  she  makes 
no  attempt  to  be  a  mother.  The 
children  may  see  her  only  two  or 
three    times    a    week.    She    enjoys 
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travel,  but  always  works  business 
into  her  trip.  She  never  takes  vaca- 
tions and  never  travels  with  her 
children. 

She  owns  and  operates  three  ex- 
clusive dress  shops.  She  buys.  Sells. 
Keeps  books.  Models.  She  doesn't 
employ  enough  help  because  she 
doesn't  want  to  pay  them  and  she 
doesn't     trust     them.     She     makes 

Amidst  material  well- 
being  unknown  elsewhere 
Americans  are  still  in- 
secure and  suffer  from 
crippling  anxieties. 

money.  She  is,  in  fact,  becoming  a 
wealthy  young  woman.  Wealth  is 
her  goal,  although  she  says  that  she 
only  wants  the  things  that  money 
can  buy. 

Joyce  has  little  or  no  respect  for 
her  husband.  He  works  in  a  local 
factory.  He  is  dominated  by  Joyce. 
Occasionally  he  asserts  himself  and 
she  goes  into  a  tantrum.  He  may 
divorce  her  some  day.  Or  he  may 
find  another  woman.  Joyce  appar- 
ently doesn't  need  him,  or  any  man. 

But  Joyce  is  in  trouble.  Her 
greed  is  consuming  her.  There  are 
numerous  physical  and  behavorial 
symptoms.  She  is  jangled  and  wound 
up  tight.  Unless  she  slows  down  in 
her  pursuit  of  money,  Joyce  will 
crack  up. 

Her  obsession  is  money.  Any  ob- 
session can  cause  tension.  The  man 
trying  too  hard  for  a  promotion  be- 
comes too  anxious.  The  athlete  be- 


fore a  contest.  The  rigid  religionist. 
The  student  before  an  exam.  The 
patient  before  an  operation.  The 
actor  before  the  play.  The  political 
candidate  before  an  election.  The 
job  applicant  before  the  interview. 
Tension  builds  up  to  a  point  in 
time.  If  that  particular  point  of  crisis 
passes,  and  the  individual  can  relax 
and  accept  the  verdict,  he  has 
reached  some  maturity.  If  that  crisis 
is  immediately  followed  by  another 
obsessive  crisis,  then  the  person  is 
in  trouble  and  he  develops  a  pattern 
of  anxiety. 

The  Unloved/Unlovable 

Anne  doesn't  believe  that  anyone 
loves  her.  Perhaps  the  unloved  are 
the  most  anxious  people  of  all.  Anne 
has  good  reason  for  her  feelings. 
Her  husband  left  her  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  to  marry  another  woman. 
Her  daughter  ran  away  from  home 
when  she  was  sixteen  and  married. 
She  lives  in  Illinois.  Anne's  daughter 
has  two  children  and  Anne  has  only 
seen  them  twice.  Her  daughter  has 
visited  Anne  once  in  five  years  and 
invited  Anne  to  visit  her  but  once. 

Anne's  son  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
before  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school.  He  sends  Anne  some  money, 
rarely  comes  home  and  never  writes. 
Anne  writes  to  him  once  a  month. 
Her  parents  live  in  eastern  Tennes- 
see and  she  has  gone  to  their  home 
for  Christmas  the  last  three  years. 
They  have  never  been  to  Kentucky 
to  visit  Anne. 

She  works  in  a  local  chain  store. 
She  never  misses  work  unless  she 
is  sick.  More  and  more,  though,  she 
is  sick.  The  doctors  cannot  find  any 
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medical  reason  for  her  chronic  head- 
aches. She  also  has  "a  bad  stomach, 
severe  leg  pains  and  periodic  diar- 
rhea." She  may  have  to  quit  work. 

Anne  has  few  friends.  She 
watches  television.  Reads  magazines. 
Attends  church  regularly,  unless  she 
is  sick.  She  doesn't  belong  to  any 
clubs.  She  doesn't  raise  flowers. 
Doesn't  like  to  go  shopping.  She 
does  go  to  several  doctors  regularly 
and  a  chiropractor. 

She  says  that  no  one  really  cares 
about  her.  No  one  loves  her.  She 
is  probably  right.  Anne  isn't  loved 
and  Anne  doesn't  love.  In  her  quiet, 
unassuming,  dull  life  she  has  cut  off 
nearly  every  significant  contact  with 
other  people.  She  may  have  loved 
her  husband.  When  he  left  her  she 
may  have  decided  never  to  love 
again  so  she  would  never  be  hurt 
again.  She  refuses  involvement.  Ig- 
nores others  who  may  be  hurting 
and  lonely.  Anne  is  incapable  of  lov- 
ing and  is  being  destroyed  because 
no  one  loves  her.  Her  tensions  in- 
crease daily.  Her  life  becomes  dull. 
She  will  eventually  crack  up  unless 
she  finds  love  and  gives  love  to 
others. 

Other  Factors 

There  are  other  external  factors 
that  produce  tension.  Sheer  exhaus- 
tion is  destructive.  The  man  or 
woman  who  works  too  many  hours, 
with  too  little  sleep  and  without 
relief  becomes  tense.  Our  "nerves" 
are  affected  by  the  prolonged  illness 
or  disability  of  a  loved  one.  Sudden 
death  or  any  kind  of  calamity  pro- 
duces anxiety.  An  unexpected  crisis 
in  our  work,  our  family  or  personal 
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relations   can  cause  us  to  lose  our 
cool. 

Most  of  the  time  however  anxiety] 
accumulates  and  tension  grows.  We 
get    tangled   up    with    our    worries  j 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  not  a| 
sudden  happening. 

How   can    we   unwind?   Perhaps 
these  suggestions  will  help. 


Suggestions 

1.  Be  yourself.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  delude  ourselves. 
When  we  stop  trying  to  kid  our- 
selves we  will  stop  trying  to  kid 
others.  Self-confidence  and  self-re- 
spect are  necessary  for  self-accept- 
ance. This  will  ease  our  tensions. 

2.  Establish  values.  Determine 
the  things  that  are  really  important. 
The  lasting  things.  The  things  worth 
doing  and  the  things  worth  remem- 
bering. 

3.  Get  enough  rest.  Rest  is  not 
always  sleep.  But  sleep  is  important. 
Change  your  pace.  Get  involved  in 
some  non-paying  work  with  people. 
Read.  Take  a  walk.  Exercise.  Write 
a  personal  letter. 

4.  Let  others  be  themselves.  We 
cannot  and  need  not  change  people. 
This  is  frustrating.  Exhausting.  We 
can  accept  people  as  they  are. 

5.  Be  honest.  Admit  your  fears. 
Confess  your  sins  and  mistakes.  For- 
give yourselves.  Love  others.  Learn 
self-respect.  Honesty  destroys  delu- 
sion and  hypocrisy. 

6.  Pray  this  old  prayer  "Lord, 
give  me  the  courage  to  change  the 
things  that  can  be  changed,  give 
me  patience  to  accept  the  things  that 
can't  be  changed,  and  give  me  wis- 
dom to  know  the  difference."      ■  ■ 
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Interlude 

for 

Two 

Sweets 


By  Wayne  A.  Symonds 

THAT'S  it,  buddy!  Load  up  those 
damn  guns!  It's  that  time  of 
year,  again,  isn't  it?  Go  out  and 
shoot  up  the  countryside.  Kill  every- 
thing you  can  get  a  bead  on,  you 
lousy.  .  .  !" 

"What    are    you     raving    about, 
Arthur?" 


Lillian  Walker  was  standing  in 
the  kitchen  doorway;  her  apron 
front  covered  with  flour;  her  hands 
sticky  with  biscuit  dough. 

"I'm  watching  Sam  Browen  and 
his  wife  load  their  shotguns  in  the 
trunk  of  their  car,"  Arthur  told  her. 
He  rose,  followed  his  wife  into  the 
kitchen,  and  went  to  the  sink  to 
draw  himself  a  glass  of  water. 

"It  makes  me  sick  when  I  think 
about  it,  Lillian,"  Arthur  said,  plac- 
ing the  empty  tumbler  on  the  drain- 
board.  He  walked  over  and  sat 
down  at  the  dinette  table.  "People 
can't  wait  to  get  out  into  the  fields 
and  blast  everything  in  sight." 

His  wife  nodded  her  agreement. 

"If  they  want  fowl  on  the  table 
so  badly,"  Arthur  went  on,  "why 
can't  they  buy  it  at  the  stores  —  like 
we  do?" 

"I'm  so  glad  you  don't  hunt,  Ar- 
thur." 

"Tried  it  once;  no  stomach  for  it. 
I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  at  the 
time,  and  dad  was  really  put  out 
that  I  wouldn't  kill  the  deer.  He  had 
to  do  it  himself,  and  I  don't  think 
he  ever  forgave  me." 

"But  it  wasn't  for  food,"  Lillian 
said.  She  knew  the  story.  She'd 
heard  it  often  enough  in  the  fifteen 
years  she  and  Arthur  Walker  had 
been  married. 

"We  didn't  like  venison,"  Arthur 
said.  "All  dad  wanted  was  the  antlers 
to  hang  on  his  study  wall.  Used  to 
make  me  shiver  every  time  I  walked 
in  and  saw  them  hanging  there." 

He  shuddered  even  now  remem- 
bering it,  as  he  watched  Lill  take 
dough  from  a  large  yellow  bowl, 
make   small   balls,    which    she   flat- 
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tened,    dipped   into   melted  butter, 
then  placed  in  a  pan. 

I  CANT  imagine  Elizabeth  going 
with  Sam,"  Lillian  said,  placing 
the  pan  of  biscuits  aside.  She 
washed  her  hands  at  the  sink;  dried 
them  on  a  towel,  then  walked  back 
to  the  stove,  took  down  a  box  of 
salt  and  tossed  a  generous  handful 
into  a  large  kettle  of  simmering 
water. 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Lill?" 
Arthur  asked  behind  her. 

She  turned. 

"In  her  condition?" 

"She  goes  every  year!  She  went 
when  she  was  way  out  to  here  with 
Christine!" 

"I  know,  but  .  .  ." 

"What  does  it  matter  to  them," 
Arthur  said.  "Nothing  will  keep  them 
from  having  their  fun  —  or  getting 
their  quota." 

"I  suppose,"  Lillian  said. 

"There  are  people  who  enjoy  kill- 
ing, you  know,  Lillian,"  Arthur  said, 
watching  his  wife  prepare  the 
twice-baked  potatoes.  He  loved  the 
way  Lillian  fixed  them;  scrubbed 
clean,  greased,  salted,  peppered, 
and  with  just  a  hint  of  garlic.  After 
they  had  baked,  she  cut  off  the 
tops,  scooped  out  the  mealy  flesh 
and  mixed  it  with  plenty  of  creamy 
butter.  They  went  back  in  the  oven 
just  long  enough  to  brown  the  tops, 
and  they  ate  them  skin  and  all. 

"I  still  wish  Elizabeth  wouldn't 
do  any  of  the  shooting,"  Lillian  said. 
"Particularly  now." 

"She'll  be  right  alongside  Sam," 
Arthur  said,  "Lill,  honey,  there  are 
people  who  get  a  thrill  out  of  vio- 
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lence.  It's  just  like  Coach  said  the 
other  night,  some  people  laugh  their 
heads  off  at  the  sight  of  men  getting 
massacred." 

"You  mean  like  those  people  in 
the  theater  the  other  night?"  Lillian 
added,  placing  a  small  bowl  con- 
taining a  stick  of  butter  near  the 
oven  vent.  She  added  a  teaspoon 
of  lemon  juice. 

"That's  right,"  Arthur  said. 
"They're  just  like  the  ones  who  used 
to  get  their  kicks  out  of  watching 
the  Christians  being  thrown  to  the 
lions.  I  can  almost  see  them  — 
cheering  the  lions  on,  not  the  peo- 
ple." 

"People  do  laugh,  Art,"  Lillian 
said.  "But,  isn't  that  considered 
nervous  laughter?  Don't  you  think 
perhaps  they're  appalled  by  what 
they  see,  but  have  to  laugh  to  re- 
lease their  tensions?  To  cover  up 
their  true  feelings?" 

"Ha!"  Arthur  said.  "You  don't 
think  the  people  in  that  theater  the 
other  night  enjoyed  watching  all 
that  blood  and  gore?  There  was 
enough  in  those  two  movies  to  last 
me  a  year!  I  don't  care  if  we  ever 
go  see  another,  if  that's  all  Holly- 
wood can  turn  out." 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken,  Art,"  Lillian 
said,  "that  first  movie  was  English." 

"I  don't  care  where  it  came  from, 
Lillian,"  Art  said,  angrily.  "It  just 
proves  my  point.  This  sickness,  and 
it  is  a  sickness,  Lillian.  This  is  be- 
coming worldwide.  It's  getting  so 
every  picture  you  see  is  filled  with 
abominations.  Film-makers  are  forc- 
ing this  garbage  on  us,  and  .  .  ." 

"I  noticed  quite  a  few  youngsters 
in  the  audience,"  Lillian  broke  in. 


"I  suppose  they  were  there  with 
their  parents.  But,  what  kind  of 
person  would  take  a  child  to  see 
such  stuff?" 

"Like  I  said,  sick  people,  Lillian. 
Thank  God,  we  don't  have  any  kids. 
It's  an  awful  time  to  bring  them  up." 

"At  least  Sam  and  Elizabeth  won't 
allow  Christine  and  Alichia  to  see 
movies  like  that.  Elizabeth  was  say- 
ing just  the  other  day  that  she  won't 
take  the  kids  to  see  anything  that 
doesn't  have  a  family  rating." 

"Yet  they  permit  them  to  watch 
whatever  they  want  on  TV,"  Arthur 
said. 

LILLIAN  placed  the  pan  of  bis- 
cuits and  the  potatoes  in  the 
oven,  set  the  oven  timer  for  15  min- 
utes, and  Art  got  up  to  check  the 
kettle  of  water,  which  was  boiling 
vigorously. 

"Is  it  ready?"  asked  Lill. 

Art  nodded  on  his  way  to  the 
back  door.  He  stepped  out  on  the 
porch,  came  back  carrying  a  dish 
pan. 

"Careful!"  cautioned  Lillian. 
"Don't  slosh  it  all  over  my  clean 
floor,  Art.  I  spent  all  morning  long 
waxing." 

"I'm  being  careful,"  Art  said, 
placing  the  pan  in  the  sink.  He 
started  dumping  out  the  water.  "It's 
just  like  the  night  we  went  over  to 
their  house  for  supper,  Lillian.  Re- 
member? They  and  the  kids  were 
watching  that  documentary  about 
the  seals  in  Alaska,  and  those  men 
were  beating  the  poor  defenseless 
things  to  death  with  clubs." 

"Oh,    yes,"    Lillian    said    with    a 


grimace.  "That  was  rather  sickening. 
I  could  hardly  finish  my  steak.  Do 
you  need  me  to  help,  Art?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "morals 
have  gone  to  pot,  Lill.  Kids  today 
have  no  concern  for  anything.  They 
see  things  happening  right  before 
their  very  eyes  —  things  like  mur- 
der, rape  and  flagrant  sex  —  and 
naturally  they  want  to  emulate  their 
elders." 

"Monkey-see;  monkey-do,"  Lillian 
added. 

"Precisely,"  Art  said,  reaching  into 
the  dish  pan.  He  withdrew  his  hand, 
quickly.  "Damn!" 

"Did  he  nip  you?" 

"No,"  Art  said,  gripping  the  lob- 
ster firmly  about  the  middle.  "What 
we  have  to  do,  Lill  —  I  mean,  we 
as  responsible,  thinking  adults,  is  to 
set  good  examples.  In  other  words, 
lead  the  way." 

"You  mean  remind  them  that 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  do  anything?"  Lillian  said. 

"Exactly,"  Arthur  said,  straighten- 
ing the  lobster's  tail.  "They  must 
learn  to  have  respect  for  every  living 
thing,  Lillian.  We  must  do  some- 
thing. And  do  it  fast  —  or  the 
world's  doomed." 

"Another  Sodom  and  Gormorrah," 
Lillian  said.  "Perhaps  you.  could  use 
that  as  the  basis  for  your  'God, 
Ecology  and  You'  lecture,  tomorrow, 
Art?" 

"Good  idea,  Lillian,"  Arthur 
Walker  said.  Then,  carefully  so  as 
not  to  scald  himself,  he  plunged  the 
lobster  head-first  into  the  pot  of 
boiling  water.  "I'll  work  on  it  right 
after  we've  finished  supper."      ■  ■ 
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The  story  of  John  Eliot,  a  pioneer 
preacher  who  braved  death  to 
demonstrate  that  all  men  are 
brothers. 


Confrontation 


By  Arnold  Marquis 


DRIVE  the  white  man  from  our 
land!" 

The  Indian  war  cry  echoed 
through  the  forests  from  Delaware 
to  Canada.  Bloody  Indian  massa- 
cres, fires  and  destruction  scourged 
the  countryside. 

John  Eliot,  now  seventy-one,  "the 
good  Mr.  Eliot,"  stood  before  the 
towering  King  Philip,  powerful 
sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians, 
in  his  Mount  Hope  stronghold. 
White-haired,  bent,  scarcely  five  feet 
eight  inches,  John  Eliot  had  come 
to  make  a  last  ditch  plea  against  the 
Indian  uprising. 

"Speak!"  the  angry  chief  com- 
manded. 

"I  speak  for  my  people,"  John 
said.  "We  want  peace.  If  you  will 
send  emissaries,  the  Governor  will 
make  a  fair  treaty." 

"You  are  liars,  all  of  you,"  cried 
Philip.  "Metacomet  (King  Philip's 
true  name)  will  deal  only  with  the 
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King  of  England.  All  of  you  are  only 
subjects." 

Philip  was  the  son  of  Chief  Mas- 
sasoit  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
the  colonists  for  forty  years.  Philip 
had  continued  his  policies  until  the 
English  seizure  of  more  land  had 
become  alarming. 

The  Indians  resisted,  and  the 
English  arrested  Philip's  older 
brother,  Alexander,  and  charged  him 
with  conspiracy.  He  died  in  their 
prison. 

Philip  saw  that  to  fight  the  En- 
glish, all  the  Indians  would  have  to 
band  together.  He  organized  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Narragansetts  and 
all  the  tribes  north  to  Canada,  and 
raised  a  force  of  six  thousand  sea- 
soned warriors. 

Plymouth  sent  an  Indian  to  spy 
on  Philip.  Philip  captured  and  exe- 
cuted him. 

Plymouth  retaliated  by  killing  a 
number    of    Philip's    braves.    Philip 
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retaliated  by  seizing  the  village  of 
Swansea  and  killing  seven  colonists. 

John  Eliot,  who  had  toiled  for 
more  than  forty  years  to  bring  amity 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians, 
urged  the  authorities  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Indians.  The  authori- 
ties scoffed  and  ordered  Philip  to 
appear  in  Plymouth  to  answer  for 
the  petty  misdemeanors  of  two  of 
his  Indians.  Philip  ignored  them. 
The  authorities  railed. 

John  sent  two  Indians  that  he  had 
converted  to  counsel  with  Philip. 
Philip  told  them  the  whites  must 
make  the  first  gesture  of  good  faith. 
When  the  two  Christian  Indians  re- 
turned, Captain  James  Oliver,  leader 
of  the  Indian-baiters,  accused  the 
two  of  helping  King  Philip.  The  au- 
thorities raided  the  villages  of  the 
praying  Indians  and  seized  all  their 
weapons. 

"They  will  be  defenseless  against 
King  Philip's  braves  who  distrust 
them  because  they  have  become 
Christians,"  John  pleaded. 

His  plea  was  forlorn.  The  authori- 
ties prepared  to  attack  Philip,  and 
the  praying  Indians  trembled. 

As  the  tension  grew  toward  a 
crisis,  the  saner  heads  turned  to 
John  who  had  brought  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  Indians,  and  had  estab- 
lished thirteen  villages  of  praying 
Indians. 

"Go  to  Philip,"  they  implored, 
"and  persuade  him  to  keep  the 
peace." 

"It  is  all  but  too  late,"  John  said. 

NO  other  white  man  could  pene- 
trate the  forest  to  Mount  Hope 
and  live.    Philip   would   receive   no 


other  white  man,  nor  permit  any  to 
approach  him.  But  Philip  knew  John, 
for  John  had  been  riding  through  the 
forests,  ministering  to  the  Indians 
ever  since  as  a  young  dissenter  he 
had  fled  England  to  take  the  Puritan 
church  in  Roxbury. 

John  made  friends  among  the  In- 
dians wherever  he  went.  Thomas 
Waban,  a  headman  of  the  Nonantum 
Indians,  seeing  John's  efforts  to  learn 
the  Indian  language,  put  him  in 
touch  with  Cockinoe,  a  bright  young 
Indian  slave  to  a  wealthy  Dorchester 
colonist. 

John  offered  to  buy  Cockinoe,  but 
the  rich  colonist  gave  him  to  John. 
Cockinoe  came  to  live  with  John  and 
Hannah  and  their  children  at  the 
Roxbury  parsonage.  Every  day,  John 
studied  Indian  with  Cockinoe. 

After  two  years  of  study,  Cockinoe 
and  John  rode  out  to  the  Nonantum 
Indians  to  conduct  their  first  ser- 
vices in  Indian.  Daniel  Gookin, 
John's  lifelong  friend,  went  with 
them. 

Cutshamakin,  the  sachem,  and  his 
Indians  sat  in  stony  silence.  John 
prayed  in  English,  being  unsure  of 
his  Indian;  then,  in  Indian,  told 
them  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  explained  each,  and  related  the 
story  of  the  Flood.  He  closed  with 
a  prayer  in  English,  and  then  asked 
for  questions. 

"Why,"  one  Indian  asked,  "can 
God  understand  prayers  only  in 
English?" 

"How  can  God  be  in  so  many 
places  at  once?"  asked  another. 

"What  is  the  Great  Spirit?" 

"Why  do  you  English  want  to  kill 
everything?" 
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John  answered  all  the  questions 
but  counted  his  first  service  a  failure. 
Cockinoe  pointed  out  his  errors,  and 
the  next  time  was  better.  As  John 
spoke,  he  gained  confidence. 

Cutshamakin  was  so  deeply 
moved  that  he  asked  John  to  inter- 
cede with  his  son  who  drank  and 
was  disobedient.  But  John,  learning 
that  the  sachem  had  taught  his  son 
to  drink,  told  Cutshamakin  that  he 
must  first  repent  and  reform  him- 
self. 

Cutshamakin  confessed  his  sins 
before  all  present  and  broke  down  in 
tears.  His  son  stepped  forward  and 
asked  his  forgiveness. 

John  established  the  first  town  of 
praying  Indians  at  Natick,  and 
started  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Indian.  One  by  one  he 
established  more  towns  until  there 
were  thirteen.  When  his  New  Tes- 
tament in  Indian  was  published, 
John  gave  a  copy  to  each  family  of 
praying  Indians.  Then  he  set  about 
translating  the  Old  Testament  and 
writing  an  Indian  grammar. 

But  with  all  this,  it  was  not 
enough.  The  Indians  needed  to  be 
taught  anatomy  and  physics  and 
rudimentary  medicine.  He  wrote  to 
England  for  medical  volunteers  and 
for  tools.  And  Daniel  Gookin  got 
looms  and  spinning  wheels  for  the 
Indian  women. 

John  and  Daniel  became  familiar 
figures  riding  through  the  forests 
on  their  missions.  They  knew  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians  when  the 
English  pushed  further  into  their 
lands.  John  counseled  the  authorities 
but,  under  the  goading  of  the  In- 
dian-haters, they  ignored  him,   and 
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the    tension    grew    until    the    open 
break  with  Philip. 

No  one  could  talk  to  Philip  but 
John. 

OLD  and  weary,  John  mounted 
his  horse  and  with  two  of  his 
praying  Indians  from  Natick,  started 
the  long  journey  to  Mt.  Hope.  They 
passed  farms  and  settlements  de- 
stroyed by  Philip.  They  passed  on, 
knowing  that  they  were  being 
watched  every  step. 

At  Taunton,  John  and  his  Indians 
were  received  with  suspicion  and 
fear.  The  whites  screamed  that 
John's  Indians  were  actually  Philip's 
spies.  They  shouted  for  their  lives 
and  for  immediate  raids  on  the 
villages  of  praying  Indians. 

John  and  his  Indian  companions 
rode  on.  At  Swansea,  where  Philip's 
braves  had  left  ashes  and  blood  and 
death,  they  stopped  in  silence.  Sad- 
dened, they  pressed  on. 

The  forest  was  ominously  quiet. 
In  a  clearing  they  saw  an  Indian 
camp,  deserted.  The  wigwams  all 
were  empty. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  in  the 
thicket  and  Philip's  braves,  smeared 
with  war-paint,  and  brandishing 
weapons,  leaped  out  and  surrounded 
them. 

John  addressed  the  leader  in  In- 
dian. 

"We  go  to  see  your  chief,  King 
Philip." 

They  took  John,  alone.  The  two 
Christian  Indians  were  left  behind 
under  guard.  As  the  trail  wound 
through  the  forest,  John  saw  Indians 
on  every  hand,  children,  men  and 
women,  old  people,  all  working  with 


weapons,  knives,  tomahawks,  shot 
and  powder.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

At  a  barricade,  the  Indian  in 
charge  bade  John  dismount  and  fol- 
low. They  stopped  and  Philip  con- 
fronted them. 

Philip  was  awesome  with  his 
formidable  size,  his  sharp  and  pow- 
erful face  and  head,  his  regal  de- 
meanor. His  anger  seethed. 

John  stood  before  him,  neither 
fawning  nor  defiant,  but  with  a  com- 
posure of  true  faith. 

"The  Lord  says  that  all  men  are 
brothers  and  all  should  live  in 
peace,"  John  said  simply. 

"Then  why  does  he  let  you 
whites  steal  our  lands  and  kill  our 
people?" 

"Those  who  are  wrong,  whites  or 
Indians,  will  be  punished,"  John 
replied.  "Those  who  listen  to  the 
truth  will  be  saved,  even  if  they 
die." 

Philip  listened,  and  John  par- 
leyed, but  Philip  was  not  to  be 
persuaded.  When  John  had  said  his 
last  word  to  Philip,  he  knelt  and 
prayed  for  Philip,  for  the  Indians, 
for  the  whites,  and  for  peace.  Then, 
with  simple  dignity,  he  turned  and 
left. 

The  last  straw  was  gone. 

When  John  got  back,  Captain 
Oliver,  leader  of  the  firebrands,  was 
whipping  the  Indian-haters  in  to  a 
frenzy. 

"What  are  we  waiting  for?"  Cap- 
tain Oliver  roared.  "We  can  have 
done  with  these  wolves  and  fiends 
in  a  matter  of  weeks!" 

John  pleaded,  but  a  column  of 
newly    organized    colonists    headed 
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for  Philip's  stronghold.  From  am- 
bush, Philip's  braves  picked  them 
off,  one  by  one,  weakened  the  force 
and  at  Pocasset  Marsh  slaughtered 
and  scalped  the  remnants. 

Word  of  the  massacre  spread  like 
wildfire.  Every  settlement  from 
Maine  to  Rhode  Island  was  attacked. 
Convoys  of  reinforcements,  gun- 
powder and  food  were  waylaid  and 
destroyed.  Flaming  arrows  set  Plym- 
outh afire  and  every  white  man, 
woman  and  child  who  came  out  was 
shot  down  and  scalped. 

The  very  survival  of  the  whites 
in  America  was  at  stake. 

Captain  Samuel  Mosely  and  a 
party  of  firebrands  dragged  in  thir- 
teen Indians,  roped  neck  to  neck, 
and  accused  them  of  killing  the 
settlers  at  Lancaster.  All  were  con- 
demned to  death.  But  all  were 
praying  Indians,  converted  by  John 
Eliot. 

Desperate,  John  mounted  and 
rode  out  to  Lancaster  and  brought 
back  witnesses  that  the  settlers  had 
been  murdered  by  Philip's  Indians. 
Daniel  Gookin  demanded  and  got  a 
trial  for  the  thirteen  praying  Indians. 

Captain  Oliver  demanded  that 
John  and  Daniel  be  jailed  with  the 
praying  Indians. 

The  Indians  were  acquitted,  but 
Captain  Oliver  yelled  for  their 
blood.  To  appease  him  and  the  mob, 
the  governor  handed  one  of  the  in- 
nocent Indians  over  to  Captain 
Oliver.  Screaming,  the  mob  threw  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  yanked  him 
up  and  down,  and  stabbed  him  each 
time  until  he  was  dead. 

It  was  war  to  the  death.  Colonists 
organized      new      companies      and 


pushed  south,  a  thousand  of  them 
under  Governor  Winslow.  They  cap- 
tured King  Philip's  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  sold  them  into  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  They  burned 
Philip's  stronghold  to  the  ground, 
killed  and  scalped  a  thousand  In- 
dians and  took  six  hundred  more 
and  sold  them  into  slavery. 

Patrols  searched  for  King  Philip. 
Captain  Benjamin  surprised  and 
captured  him.  They  killed  Philip, 
quartered  his  body  and  placed  his 
head  on  a  pike  above  Plymouth. 

King  Philip's  war  was  over  and 
the  countryside  lay  in  ruins. 

Now  began  the  heartbreaking 
task  of  reconstruction.  Again  John 
took  up  his  work  of  carrying  the 
word  of  God  to  the  Indians.  The 
year  after  the  war,  he  held  Thanks- 
giving services  with  the  praying  In- 
dians at  Natick,  and  once  again  rode 
through  the  forests  to  minister  to  the 
Indians. 

With  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  language,  he  started  the 
enormous  work  of  revising  his  en- 
tire translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
finished  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  published  it  in  1680, 
when  he  was  seventy-six.  And 
scarcely  with  the  pause  of  a  mo- 
ment, he  started  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  finished  it  five  years 
later,  and  then,  at  eighty-one  started 
writing  his  life  of  Christ  in  English. 

His  work  with  the  Indians  never 
faltered  to  his  last  day. 

And  when,  in  1690,  his  devout 
heart  at  last  was  stilled,  whatever 
Indians  thought  of  other  whites, 
they  remembered  him  as  "the  good 
Mr.  Eliot."  ■  ■ 
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Bishop  Leads 
Latino  Fiesta 
in  Germany 

In  a  small  town  just  north  of  the 
"border,"  the  Most  Rev.  Patricio 
Flores,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  celebrates  Mass  in 
Spanish  as  a  congregation  of  Latin 
Americans  listen  and  pray.  Later, 
a  procession  leads  to  a  medium-sized 
hall  where  tacos,  tamales  and  beans 
are  served.  Conversations  are  in 
Spanish  and  center  on  homes  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  —  all 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

This   "border"  lies  between  Ger- 
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many  and  France.  The  place  is  a 
small  American  community  at  Zwei- 
brucken  Air  Base,  home  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe's  26th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Wing.  The  celebra- 
tion is  the  base's  annual  observance 
of  the  Fiesta  de  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe. 

Most  of  Zweibnicken's  80  Mexi- 
can-American families  and  nearly  50 
Latino  airmen  living  in  the  dormi- 
tories welcomed  Bishop  Flores,  the 
highest  Mexican-American  priest  in 
the  Catholic  church,  to  officiate  on 
this  religious  holiday  honoring  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

Even  though  the  border  was  not 
in  Southwest  U.S.  and  the  German 
air  was  chilly,  Bishop  Flores  brought 
a  touch  of  home  and  Mexican-Amer- 
ican culture  to  the  small,  but  active 


community  at  Zweibrucken. 

Bishop  Flores  had  a  full  day  visit- 
ing the  home  of  the  26th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Wing,  including  a 
visit  with  the  commander,  dinner 
in  the  unit's  dining  hall  and  a  tour 
of  the  flightline. 

The  observance  of  the  Fiesta 
Guadalupe  included  Mass  in  the 
base  chapel,  a  procession,  dinner 
and  a  dance  at  the  Zweibrucken 
Officers'  Club. 

"This  was  really  great  for  the 
single  airmen  living  in  the  dorms 
because  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
Mexican-American  culture  to  a  very 
large  degree,"  commented  Captain 
Valente  Marcias  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  one  of  the  visit  organizers. 
"We  married  people  can  get  to- 
gether at  our  homes  and  cook  our 
food,  play  Spanish  records  and  talk 
for  hours  in  our  'mother'  tongue.  But 
within  the  Air  Force  we  need  to 
become  'family'  to  the  young  single 
men  and  share  this  with  them.  The 
Fiesta  Guadalupe  is  one  more  way 
that  we  can  do  this." 

Chaplain,  Capt,  Gene  Gasparo- 
vic,  Catholic  chaplain  at  Zweibruck- 
en, explained  that  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  is  of  special  significance 
to  Spanish  surnamed  Americans 
throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. "The  miracle  of  Guadalupe 
is  the  only  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Mother  in  the  Americas  that  is 
known  and  accepted  by  the  church. 
And  she  wasn't  a  blue-eyed  blonde. 
She  appeared  as  a  dark,  Mediter- 
ranean woman. 

"The  miracle  of  Guadalupe  oc- 
curred when  she  appeared  to  a  peas- 
ant, Juan  Diego,  and  told  him  that 


a  church  should  be  built  on  the  hill 
where  she  stood.  Fearing  that  no 
one  would  believe  him,  he  asked  her 
for  a  sign.  The  Virgin  then  told  him 
to  pick  some  of  the  flowers  growing 
on  the  hill  and  take  them  to  the 
Bishop. 

"When  Juan  Diego  approached 
the  Bishop,  the  Bishop  did  not  be- 
lieve him.  So  he  opened  his  cloak  to 
show  the  flowers  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  image  of  the  Blessed  Mother  ap- 
peared on  the  inside  of  his  cloak," 
Father  Gasparovic  explained.  "The 
church  was  built  and  the  cloak  is 
preserved  there  to  this   very  day." 

The  reaction  to  Bishop  Flores' 
visit  was  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
enthusiastic  pleasure.  "It  was  mag- 
nificent," said  Master  Sergeant  Tran- 
quilino  M.  Rael,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  "That  such  an  important 
man  as  Bishop  Flores  would  give  of 
his  time  to  celebrate  the  Fiesta 
Guadalupe  with  us  was  a  truly  won- 
derful blessing."  Mrs.  Rael,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  said,  "It  made  us 
feel  that  we  are  still  a  part  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  and 
really  touched  that  special  part  of  us 
where  our  pride  in  our  heritage  and 
family  is." 

The  women  who  prepared  the 
special  dinner  used  35  pounds  of 
rice,  50  pounds  of  beans  and  50 
pounds  of  hamburger  meat.  The 
crowd  at  the  dinner  ate  40  dozen 
tamales,  40  dozen  tacos  and  40 
dozen  tostados,  finishing  the  food  by 
8:30  p.m. 

After  the  Fiesta  at  Zweibrucken, 
the  Bishop  spent  several  days  visit- 
ing other  U.S.  Air  Force  units  in 
Germany  and  Spain. 
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LINK  Music  Man 
in  Boiling  AFB 
Concert 


Wilson  Breaker,  Jr.,  writer  of  the 
LINK's  popular  "Spin  These!"  de- 
partment of  record  reviews,  pre- 
sented a  concert  at  Boiling  AFB, 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  feature  of 
the  installation's  Black  Heritage 
Week. 

His  program  included  a  variety  of 
piano  and  Gospel  song  stylings,  all 
of  them  either  composed  or  arranged 
by  Mr.  Breaker.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  John  Rudolph,  percus- 
sion, and  David  Troup,  bass,  both 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Band. 
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Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


The  Last  Sunday:  The  Cathedral  Quartet.  Canaan  Records,  Waco, 
Texas.  Stereo,  CAS-9733-LP:  "Somebody  Loves  Me";  "The  Family  of 
God";  "The  Last  Sunday";  "When  It's  My  Time";  "A  Beautiful  Life";  "I 
Believe  He  Died  for  Me";  "Everybody  Will  Be  Happy";  "He  Looked 
Beyond  My  Faults";  "The  Lord  You  Know";  and  "I'm  a  Sick  American." 
Personnel:  The  Cathedral  Quartet  —  Glen  Payne,  George  Younce,  Roy 
Tremble,  Bill  Dykes;  George  Webster  —  piano;  percussion,  bass,  country 
guitar. 

Hallelujah!  was  my  response  to  "Everybody  Will  Be  Happy."  It  is  the 
best  selection  on  the  whole  album.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  better 
cuts  are  on  side  two.  Readers  may  recall  that  last  year  The  LINK  published 
the  poem  "I'm  a  Sick  American."  On  this  album,  the  bass  singer  of  the 
Cathedral  Quartet  renders  all  of  the  verses  of  this  poem  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Irving  Berlin's  "God  Bless  America." 

This  LP  should  bring  more  fame  and  worldwide  notice  to  the   group. 

The  Singing  Churchmen  and  Ralph  Carmichael.  Light  Records, 
Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5600-LP:  "Joy  Is  The  Center  Of  His  Will"; 
"Pearl  Of  Great  Price";  "The  New  23rd";  "Every  Time  I  Feel  The  Spirit"; 
"I'm  Living  In  His  Love";  "When  I  Think  Of  The  Cross";  "New  Wine 
He's  Everything  To  Me";  "All  My  Life";  "A  Quiet  Place";  "Season  Of  The 
Long  Rains." 

Ralph  Carmichael  is  always  doing  nice  things.  Here  he  records  sixty- 
three  ministers  of  music,  mostly  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Churches  of 
Oklahoma.  They  call  themselves  "The  Singing  Churchmen."  The  homoph- 
ony  (TTBB),  filled  with  spirit  and  life,  is  very  good  although  the  solo 
work  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Yet  the  group  as  a  whole  is  very 
impressive.  I  understand  that  they  do  travel,  so  if  they  ever  come  to  your 
area,  be  sure  to  see  them.  Those  with  TTBB  choirs  will  want  to  order 
the  music  book  (#37640  —  $1.95).  Your  congregation  will  welcome  the 
solid  four-part  harmonic  sounds  your  TTBB  choir  will  produce. 

The  Drinkard  Ensemble:  Down  Memory  Lane.  Chess/Janus  Records, 
1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  10019.  Stereo,  CK-10079-LP: 
"Trouble  In  My  Way";  "God  Specializes";  "Only  Believe";  "Did  You  Stop 
to  Pray  This  Morning";  "Born  Again";  "How  I  Got  Over";  "The  Love  of 
God";  "Surely  God  Is  Able";  "I'm  Going  Through";  "Lord  Keep  Me  Day 
by  Day";  "If  I  Could  Touch  the  Hem  of  His  Garment";  and  "Twelve 
Gates  to  the  City." 

This  is  a  very  special  album  of  great  gospel  classics  spanning  the  life 
of  commercial  gospel  music.  Here  the  Drinkard  Ensemble  salutes  the  fol- 
lowing giants  in  the  gospel  field:  The  Dixie  Humming  Birds,  The  Roberta 
Martin  Gospel  Singers,  The  Swan  Silvertones,  The  Pilgrim  Travellers,  The 
Gospel  Harmonettes,  Clara  Ward  and  the  Famous  Ward  Singers,  The 
Caravans,  The  Soul  Stirrers,  The  Davis  Sisters,  James  Cleveland  and 
Mahalia  Jackson.  In  addition,  The  Harmonizing  Four,  a  group  that  will 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  year  of  singing  (in  1977),  are  honored. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  Quartet:  On  The  Move.  Canaan  Records;  Waco, 
Texas.  Stereo,  CAS-9713-LP:  "An  Evening  Prayer";  "There's  Just  No 
Way";  "Holding  to  the  Hand  of  God";  "Gone";  "There  is  a  Mansion"; 
"The  Lighthouse";  "After  Calvary";  "This  Man  Called  Jesus";  "Right  by 
my  Side";  "What  A  Man";  "Redemption  Draweth  Nigh";  "I'm  On  My 
Way."  Personnel:  Don  Seabolt,  Bill  Crowe,  Burl  Strevel,  Laverne  Tripp  — 
singers;  strings  conducted  by  Otis  Forrest;  Kenny  Gates  —  piano;  Jerry 
Browning  —  drums;  Blaine  Bucy  —  bass  guitar;  and  Butch  Peters  —  steel 
guitar. 

If  country  gospel  is  your  thing,  then  you  will  like  the  Blue  Ridge 
Quartet's  new  album,  On  The  Move.  Even  when  selections  like  "What  A 
Man"  are  dressed  up  with  strings,  it  still  comes  out  country. 

Those  who  enjoy  deep  bass  soloing  will  agree  that  "Holding  To  The 
Hand  Of  God",  the  best  selection,  is  too  short.  Don  Seabolt,  the  tenor  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Quartet  wrote  a  song  called  "There's  Just  No  Way."  It  has 
the  potential  to  be  a  gospel  hit.  Another  very  likeable  song  is  "Gone." 


Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.  Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.)  The  LINK  does  not  handle  record 
sales. 


Be  a  Contributor  to 

The  LINK  Pulpit 

You  May  Win  $25! 

This  new  worship  feature  is  open  to  all  LINK  readers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  —  chaplains  and  laymen  alike.  Sermons  or 
worship  talks  should  be  typewritten,  double-spaced  and  not  exceed 
1500  words.  Manuscripts  will  be  judged  by  the  LINK  staff  on  the 
basis  of  timeliness,  creativity  and  reader  interest.  Messages  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  of  the 
appropriate  holiday  or  season.  The  best  manuscript  received  each 
month  will  be  scheduled  for  publication  and  the  author  awarded 
$25.  Manuscripts  will  be  returned  only  if  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  Address  all  submissions  to: 

The  LINK  Pulpit 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 

Washington,    D.C.    20002 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Burr  by  Gore  Vidal.  Random  House.  1973.  430  pp.  $8.95. 

This  is  an  historical  novel  in  which  Vidal  attempts  to  rehabilitate 
Aaron  Burr,  not  so  much  by  elevating  Burr  as  by  down-grading  his  peers; 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  others.  Some  of  the  author's  charac- 
terizations of  the  period  are  reminiscent  of  Charles  Dickens.  An  interesting 
conversation  piece  for  the  approaching  bi-centennial  of  the  United  States. 

ARA 

The  Becomers  by  Keith  Miller.  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1973.  185  pp. 
$5.95,  hardback. 

This  useful  book  deals  with  four  questions:  Why  the  personal  stance  in 
communicating  the  Gospel?;  What's  inside  behind  our  masks?;  What 
happens  in  conversion?;  What  about  Christian  growth?  To  these,  Keith 
Miller  brings  his  persuasive  combination  of  psychological  and  deeply 
human  insight  together  with  evangelical  Christian  concern. 

This  book  will  be  valuable  to  us  in  interpreting  our  on-going  process 
of  becoming  Christian  and  to  those  in  our  congregations  wrestling  with 
the  complexity  of  relating  the  Gospel  to  everyday  life.  Particularly  helpful 
is  the  way  Miller  relates  men  like  Maslow  to  our  faith.  Paul  admonished 
us  to  be  free  in  Christ  and  here  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  that  concept. 

William   J.   Hughes 

America's    Army    in    Crisis:    A    Study    in    Civil-Military    Relations    by 

William  L.  Hauser.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1973.  242  pp.  $8.50. 
A  very  readable  yet  scholarly  analysis  of  the  Army's  current  problems. 
The  author  looks  first  at  French,  West  German  and  British  Army  difficul- 
ties and  adjustments  in  recent  years.  He  finds  very  few  elements  in  the 
experiences  and  situations  of  these  foreign  forces  which  are  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  dilemmas  facing  the  U.  S.  Army  today.  He  states  that 
"As   Vietnam  fades   in   the   public   consciousness   and   new   perils   become 

ipparent  in  this  dangerous  and  unruly  world,  a  satisfactory  balance  be- 
tween service  attractiveness  and  combat  effectiveness  may  be  achieved. 
In  the  meantime,  one  must  hope  that  American  arms  will  not  be  chal- 
lenged beyond   their   ability   to   respond,"   p.    197.   The   book   deserves    a 

)lace  on  any  good  reading  list  for  students  of  America's  armed  forces. 

ARA 
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New    Ways    to    Worship:    More    Contemporary    Worship    Services    by 

James  L.  Christansen.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey. 
1973.  224  pp.  $5.95,  hardback. 

This  helpful  resource  book  will  add  meaning  to  our  efforts  to  be  more 
innovative  in  worship.  Five  essential  characteristics  are  utilized:  Participa- 
tional  Style,  Celebration,  Communal  Gathering,  Mystical,  Variety  and 
Mobility.  It's  a  handy  volume  to  have  on  our  shelf  the  next  time  we 
want  to  change  that  Sunday  service  or  plan  a  special  worship  occasion. 
The  author  is  Senior  Minister,  Lindenwood  Christian  Church  in  Memphis. 

William    J.    Hughes 

Around  the  World  in  99  Beds  by  Dottie  Miller.  Eden  Publishing  House, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  1974.  212  pp.  $3.75. 

Dottie  Miller,  a  lay  member  of  a  world  Mission  Board  and  wife  of  a 
theological  professor,  has  written  a  delightful  account  of  a  sabbatical 
which  took  them  around  the  globe.  This  is  an  interesting  and  fresh  look 
at  mission  schools  and  concerns.  Written  in  an  easy  to  read  travelogue 
style,  it  is  a  factual  account  filled  with  great  levity.  The  book  is  cleverly 
illustrated  with  an  excellent  set  of  humorous  cartoons  on  a  variety  of 
sleeping  accommodations  by  Linda  Szilvasy,  the  wife  of  an  Army  chaplain. 

Henry    Duhan 


SOLDIERS'  RETREAT 

( Continued  from  page  33 ) 
There  are  some  350  paying  jobs  at 
the    Home,    ranging    from    mainte- 
nance work  to  helping  out  in  the 
dispensary. 

While  everything  at  the  Home  is 
free  to  its  residents,  this  is  accom- 
plished without  any  Congressional 
expenditures.  The  money  comes 
from  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  and 
women  and  warrant  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  —  who  never 
know  but  that  one  day  they  may 
want  to  make  the  Home  their  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
about  this  place  is  not  that  it  offers 
permanent  shelter,  food  and  well- 
being  to  those  who  have  served  their 
country  but  that,  it  gives  them  an 
aura  of  independence  and  sociabil- 
ity. ■  ■ 
PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages    5,    26,    U.S.    Army;    page    6, 


Ewing  Galloway;  page  8,  Vernon  Sigl; 
page  9,  Charles  Ludwig;  page  19, 
Office  of  Congressman  Landgrebe; 
pages  22,  56,  58,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages 
34-5,  36,  38,  Warren  Wilder. 


DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 

Library   size    1973  edition,   brand   new, 

still    in   box. 

Cost    New    $45.00 

Will  Sell  for  $15 

Deduce     10°-0     on    orders    of    6    or    more 
Make  Checks  Payable  to 

DICTIONARY  LIQUIDATION 

and  mail  to 
Dept.  "L" 
P.  0.  Box  2284 
Washington,  D.  C.    20013 

C.O.D.  orders  enclose  1.00  good  will 
deposit.  Pay  balance  plus  C.O.D.  shipping 
on  delivery.  Be  satisfied  on  inspection  or 
return  within  10  days  for  full  refund.  No 
dealers,  each  volume  specifically  stamped 
not  for  resale. 
Please    add    $1.25    postage   and    handling. 
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Worth  Repeating 


(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

The  finest  fruit  of  serious  learning  should  be  the  ability  to  speak 
the  word  God  without  reserve  or  embarrassment.  —  Nathan  Pusey 

Just  because  things  go  wrong  is  no  indication  you  must  go  with 
them. 

When  you  think  about  having  a  woman  for  President,  that's  no 
problem.  What's  worrisome  is  the  thought  of  having  a  man  for  First 
Lady. 

Take  heart  if  you  have  faults  —  they  were  the  source  of  success  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  who  lived.  —  Dr.  O.  A.  Battista 

A  forgiveness  ought  to  be  like  a  cancelled  note,  torn  in  two  and 
burned  up,  so  that  it  never  can  be  shown  against  the  man. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

It  is  a  funny  thing  about  life;  if  you  refuse  to  accept  anything  but 
the  best  you  very  often  get  it.  —  Somerset  Maugham 

All  married  couples  should  learn  the  art  of  battle  as  they  should 
learn  the  art  of  making  love.  —  Ann  Landers 

What  we  call  adversity  God  calls  opportunity.  What  we  call  tribu- 
lation God  calls  growth. 

Progress  depends  on  discarding  an  acceptable  solution  in  order  to 
apply  a  better  one.  —  Aaron  Levenstein 

Security  is  most  dangerous  when  you  are  confident  you  have  all 
you  need.  —  Dr.  O.  A.  Battista 
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May  1-31  Mental  Health  Month  —  to  focus  national  attention  on  mental 
illness. 

May  1-6  Respect  for  Law  Week  —  to  gain  community  support  for  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

May  1  Law  Day,  USA  —  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  law  to 

any  society,  and  to  strengthen  equality  and  justice  under  the 
law. 

May  1  May  Day,  now  a  holiday  in  much  of  the  world  in  honor  of  the 

working  man;  a  festival  of  the  international  labor  movement. 

May  3  May  Fellowship  Day  —  Churchwomen  United. 

May  4  Students'  Memorial  Day,  in  honor  of  the  four  students  killed 

by  National  Guard  bullets  at  Kent  State  University  on  May 
4,  1970. 

May  4  Kentucky  Derby,  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  4  Opening  of  the  EXPO  '74  World's  Fair,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Its  aim  is  to  foster  understanding  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems and  to  help  with  their  solution.  (See  The  LINK  for 
Feb.  1974,  page  34) 

MAY  5         THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  EASTER. 

May  5-12  National  Family  Week  and  Family  Camping  Week;  National 
Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week.  Goodwill  Industries  Week  in  sup- 
port of  program  for  rehabilitating  handicapped  people. 

May  8  V-E  Day,  marking  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  Also, 

World  Red  Cross  Day. 

May   11-18  Open  Table  Tennis  Championships,  New  York. 

MAY  12       FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  EASTER,  Mother's  Day. 

May   13-19  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

May  15-18  Annual  meeting,  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in 
Honolulu. 

MAY   18       ARMED  FORCES  DAY,  By  Presidential  Proclamation. 

MAY   19       ROGATION  SUNDAY  (FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  EASTER) 

MAY  23  ASCENSION  DAY,  comes  40  days  after  Easter  and  com- 
memorates Christ's  disappearance  from  his  disciples,  (cf.  Acts 
1:1-11) 

MAY  26       SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCENSION 
Indianapolis  500  mile  Race. 

MAY  27       MEMORIAL   DAY,   a  legal   holiday   in   honor   of   our   dead, 
especially  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  nation. 
SHAVUOT,  or  FEAST  OF  WEEKS,  a  Jewish  festival  com- 
memorating the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

May  29         John  F.  Kennedy's  birthday.  He  was  born  in  1917. 
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Prayers  for  the  Spirit 


STRENGTHEN  me,  O  God,  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 
Grant  me  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man,  and 
to  empty  my  heart  of  all  useless  care  and  anguish.  O  Lord,  grant  me 
heavenly  wisdom,  that  I  may  learn  above  all  things  to  seek  and  to 
find  Thee,  above  all  things  to  relish  and  to  love  Thee,  and  to  think 
of  all  other  things  as  being,  what  indeed  they  are,  at  the  disposal 
of  Thy  wisdom.  Amen.  —  Thomas   a  Kempis 

OGOD,  forasmuch  as  our  strength  is  in  Thee,  mercifully  grant 
that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things   direct  and   rule   our 
hearts,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  A.D.  492 

HEAVENLY  Father,  breathe  into  our  souls  the  love  of  whatso- 
ever is  true  and  beautiful  and  good.  May  we  fear  to  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  have  no  other  fear.  Help  us  to  remember  that  we  are  Thy 
children,  and  belong  to  Thee.  In  Thy  service  may  we  live,  and  in 
Thy  favor  may  we  die;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—  William  Angus  Knight 

LORD  GOD  Almighty,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  Whose 
Spirit  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being:  Help  us  never  to 
bow  down  to  false  gods,  nor  to  tarry  contented  in  the  service  of  an 
unknown  god;  but  to  worship  and  obey  Thee,  whom  we  have  seen 
and  heard  and  known  in  the  beauty  of  the  same  Thy  Son  our  Savior 
Jesus  Christ. 

BLESSED  Lord,  who  wast  tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are, 
have  mercy  upon  our  frailty.  Out  of  weakness  give  us  strength. 
Support  us  in  time  of  temptation.  Embolden  us  in  the  time  of 
danger.  Help  us  to  do  Thy  work  with  good  courage;  and  to  continue 
Thy  faithful  soldiers  and  servants  unto  our  life's  end;  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 

—  Bishop  Westcott,  1825-1901 
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(Being  material  borrowed  from 
QUOTE   and   SUNSHINE   magazines) 

Little  Mary  was  visiting  on  her 
grandparents'  farm.  Investigating  the 
chicken  lot,  she  came  upon  a  pea- 
cock. She  ran  quickly  to  the  house 
shouting,  "Granny,  come  quick!  One 
of  your  chickens  is  in  bloom!" 

Ted  Jordon's  wife  reports  she  saw 
a  sign  in  her  obstetrician's  office  that 
read:  "If  it  kicks  hard  enough  to 
knock  a  magazine  off  your  lap,  tell 
the  nurse  to  let  you  in.  The  doctor 
receives  complaints  —  even  from 
future   patients."  —  Burton   Hillis 
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"I'll  do  what   I   can,  but  I   can't  per- 
form miracles!" 


A  street-corner  evangelist  was 
again  telling  his  audience  of  four 
that  the  price  of  sin  is  everlasting 
damnation.  "At  least,"  said  one 
loafer,  "that's  a  price  that  never  goes 
up."  —  Mickey  Porter 

"What  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?"  asked  the  visitor  of 
his  host's  small  son. 

"I  want  to  be  possible,"  was  the 
boy's  quick  reply. 

"Possible?"  said  the  visitor,  per- 
plexed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "Every 
day  my  mother  tells  me  I'm  impossi- 
ble." 

The  story  of  the  cannibal  who 
complains  that  since  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  taken  over,  all  mis- 
sionaries taste  alike. 

—  The  Best  of  Cry  Tax, 
ed.  by  Robert  Ghoyt 


Carried  away  with  civic  pride,  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News- 
Tress  described  his  city  as  a  "virgin 
community  pregnant  with  possibili- 
ties." He  added  an  exhortation:  "All 
we  need  is  united  action  and  plain 
hard  work.  And  no  bellyaching!" 

—  The  Best  of  Cry  Tax, 
ed.  by  Robert  Ghoyt 

An  elderly  man  entered  the  hos- 
pital for  treatment.  One  of  the  first 
meals  served  to  him  included  a  bowl 
of  quivering  gelatin.  He  refused  to 
eat  it. 

Pressed  for  an  explanation  by  the 
nurse,  he  replied,  "I'm  not  going  to 
eat  anything  that's  more  nervous 
than  I  am." 
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swords 
will  be  beaten 
into  plowshares... 


Will  this  ever  occur?  War  persists  like  some  cancerous  extension  of  the  violence 
that  appears  to  be  part  of  us  all  from  birth.  Yet  the  path  of  non-violence  is  a  real- 
izable goal.  Individual  women  and  men  have  achieved  it.  Perhaps  one  day  nations 
will.  You  and  I  can  help  show  the  way.  Get  together  with  your  family,  friends, 
neighbors,  or  co-workers  to  discuss  the  problems  of  violence  and  how  you  can 
work  together  to  help  solve  them.  For  a  helpful  discussion  guide  and  further  in- 
formation write:  Religion  In  American  Life,  475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Play  an  active  role  in  your  community  and  help  show  the  way.    "0 14 

The  community  of  God.  Make  it  your  way. 
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